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THE LINES DRAWN. 


IPE city of New Yorkgresented an extraor- 

dinary spectacle during the week shat end- 
ed with the 4th of July. It.was fall of the late 
rebels and their friends; engaged in_ devising 
some method by which to persuade the country 
to tenounce the victory it won.in the war, and 
to intrast the Governmeut.to those who have 
done theic utmost to desttoy it, The Conyen- 
tion at Tammany Hall represented every dis- 
loyal individual and class in the country, Its 
object was to wrest the Government from the 
hands of those whose patriotic fidelity has been 
proved in every way—from the party which as 
a party accepted the challenge of war thrown 
down by those represented in the Convention— 
from the party whose unfaltering faith and ener- 
gy forced the rebellion to utconditional surren- 
der, saved the Union, and vindicated the amaz- 
ing power of a free popular government. Had 
the Republican party doubted, and parleyed, 
and called for surrender, and encouraged re- 
bellion; had it quibbled, and derided, and de- 
layed; had it done exactly what the Demo- 
cratic party did, the rebellion would have tri- 
umphed, the Government and Union would 
have been overthrown, and the hope of popular 
liberty every where in the world would have 
been fatally dimmed. 

If, however, when the war ended, the rebel 
leaders in the Southern States and their polit- 
ical allies at the North had owned frankly that 
they had put their cause to the test of the 
sword, and having lost, honorably acquiesced 
in the consequences; that, assenting to the ab- 
olition of slavery, and relieved from fear of 
personal harm or of general confiscation, they 
acknowledged the right of the loyal people to 
decide what political guarantees the changed 
condition of their States required ; if, in such a 
spirit they had united with the people of the 
loyal States, old party lines would have disap- 
peared, and the dividing questions would have 
been of a true commercial and manufacturing 
and agricultural policy. But such a course 
was not to be expected, and such reason and 
generosity were too ideal. Whatever tend- 
ency there may have been toward this condition 
was arrested by the conduct of the Democratic 
party. Under the encouragement of its sup- 
port the haughty, defiant, impracticable, and 
utterly intolerable spirit of the old slave leaders 
at the South awakened, and aimed to seize the 
political control of the late rebel States. In its 
old manner it harangued the loyal people of the 
country upon the Constitution, and still pant- 
ing with the mad effort to destroy it, this spirit 
and its disciples claimed to be its true inter- 
preters, Dripping with the blood shed in re- 
bellion to perpetuate slavery they shouted that 
they were the real defenders of law and the 
only friends of the rights of the people. They 
were the Hessians of the Revolution of ’76 un- 
dertaking to teach patriotism to the Yankee 
sons of liberty. 

Growing every month and every day more 
insolent, these men-—whom mere craft, at least, 
should have taught to remain concealed—boldly 
threatening endiess resistance to the Govern- 
ment, and bloody anarchy in the Southern 
States, with a standing menace of war against 
the Union until they have their way, come 
thronging to New York to dictate terms to 
the Democratic Convention. They did not 
propose nor profess acquiescence in the re- 
sults of the war, At home Joun Forsytn, 
one of the most malignant of the rebels, and 
now one of the chief Democratic leaders in 
Alabama, spoke of the late rebel State gov- 
ernments as ‘overturned by revolution, tyran- 
ny, and the sword.” Ruert, of the Charles- 
ton Mercury, wrote from New York, glorying 
in. the rebel military lines as ‘‘ our lines,” and 
declaring that ‘* Southern men” would not sub- 
mit to the reconstruction proposed by Congress, 
A rebel Colonel from Georgia, at a meeting in 
New York, shouted that if ‘* Northern Demo- 
crats will take care of the bayonet, the South- 
ern Democrats would be responsible for the re- 
sult of the ballot in November,” meaning that 
the Ku-Klux Klan would take care of loyal 
voters. Mr, Lancpon, a Southern delegate 
to the Convention, wrote that the “iniquitous 
legislation” of Congress “will be wiped out 
forever.” Rebel officers—one of them the 
hero of the Fort Pillow massacre—were mem- 
bers of the Convention, and others attended 
as counselors. The presence of these rebels 
might have been a noble spectacle in the case 
we have supposed; but as a fact they were 
here to recover what they had lost in the field ; 
they were here to serve ‘‘the lost cause” with 
exactly the same patriotic fidelity that sent 
them to Bull Run, and doomed Union soi- 
diers to Andersonville and Salisbury. 

Does any body suppose that the late rebels 
have changed their views of the naturé of this 
Government? Does any thing tend to show 
it? If Governor Brown, of Georgia, or Gen- 
eral LONGSTREET, or any conspicuous rebel, 
honorably coufesses his honest acquiescence in 
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ern leaders algo, e only class of the popu- 
lation in. those States which the Northern lead- 
ers especially favor and praise is that of the un- 
yielding, ‘‘ consistent” rebels. If, on the 
hand, any one of the late rebels accepts the site 
uation in good faith and heartily seeks to aid in 
the speediest and.most satisfactory settlement 
of our difficulties, then, like Governor Brown, 
publican . Are 
such facts Of no significance? Do they not 
help, to show in what direction and with which 
party lies peace? Was there an honest, loyal 
man who given his sympathy, his prayera, 
his money, his blood, his friends, his children, 
to maintam this Union and its Government 
against the rebellion, whose heart did not beat 
more quickly last week as he reflected upon the 
assembly of the enemies of the Union and those 
who aided their rebellion, to obtain possession 
of its Government and to gratify their hatred 
of loyal men? Was there one such man in the 
city, is there one in the country, who does not 
solemnly resolve that he will do all that lies in 
him to baffle at the polls this party which again 
enters upon a Presidential campaign as it did 
in 1860 and in 1864 with the threat of revolu- 
tion if it does not succeed? It is the insolent 
old slave power contending for the Government 
with the loyal people of the United States. 





IS THE NATIONAL HONOR “ BOSH?” 


Tue Republican members of the House who 
voted in favor of the resolution of Mr. Cons, of 
Wisconsin, to break the plighted faith of the 
United States are infinitely more recreant to 
their party, both technically and morally, than 
the Republican Senators who voted against the 
conviction of the President. There had been 
no recognized authoritative expression of the 
party upon the subject of impeachment. But 
the National Convention of the party, fresh 
from every part of the country, and perfectly 
representing its convictions, adopted, with en- 
thusiastic unanimity, a resolution that the debt 
should be paid according to its spirit as well as 
its letter, This is the test of national honor; 
and fifty-seven Republicans—for Mr. Bincuam 
voted Aye in order to move a reconsideration— 
have sought to lower it. Could they succeed 
the consequences would be deplorable. 

Yet, although introduced by a Republican, 
the measure is not only in direct contravention 
of the Republican policy as officially declared, 
but it had barely a majority of the Republican 
vote in the House—the result, without Mr. 
Brncuam, being 57 Republican Yeas to 55 
Nays; while the entire Democratic body upon 
the floor, excepting Mr. Sirereaves of New 
Jersey and Fernanpo Woop, voted Aye. This 
is an illustration of the state of the case. Some 
Republicans, like General Butier, are un- 
doubtedly in favor of repudiation ; but the par- 
ty stigmatizes it as dishonor. Some Democrats 
are in favor of the Chicago Republican princi- 
ple ; but the party, as a party, favors repudia- 
tion. 

The consequences, we say, would be deplor- 
able, They are so evident that the most super- 
ficial observer can see them. If, in contradic- 
tion of the law issuing them, and in destruction 
of good faith, the bonds may be taxed at all, 
they may be taxed at any rate. The Govern- 
ment assumes the right to make them worth- 
less. The Herald says, without circumlocu- 
tion, ‘* All the talk about the faith of the Gov- 
ernment to the bond-holders is bosh,.” That is 
the only argument for repudiation. But that 
faith is no more “bosh” in one direction than 
in another. If the Government may steal a 
part of its debt to one creditor it may steal from 
all of them; and if it may steal a little, it may 
steal a great deal. If its faith is “‘bosh” the 
best way is not to break it a little, and reduce 
the debt by taxing the interest of the bonds 
ten per cent,, but to break it altogether and 
extinguish the debt by repudiating it. 

The stupidity as well as the knavery of this 
proceeding are so plain that it can not pass the 
Senate, unless we wholly misconceive the good 
sense of that body, Mr, Hoorer, in reporting 
a bill in obedience to the resolution, made a 
brief and forcible statement of the fact that the 
Committee of Ways and Means acted only un- 
der peremptory instructions and contrary to its 
judgment, and that its members will oppose the 
bill reported with all their power. He says, 
truly, that the bill provides simply that the Gov- 
ernment shall pay less interest than it agreed to 
pay, and that there is no precedent for such a 
law in the legislation of any civilized country, 
It destroys our national credit, and forbids us 
ever again to hope for foreign financial relief, 
however cruel and mortal the emergency may 
be. The Committee might well have added 
that the most fiercely unreconstructed rebel 
could not hope for a more damaging attack 
upon the Government than the passage of such 
a law would be. 

It would be a fatal blow at that general con- 
fidence which is the fundamental condition of 
the restoration of the national prosperity. If 
the Government breaks its word nothing is sure. 
If its faith be really ‘‘ bosh” so are every prin- 








fering that, when the national faith is jocoset. 
regarded as *‘ bosh,” the welfare of the individ- 
ual citizen is ‘‘ all in your eye.” 





THE CELESTIAL EMBASSY. 


His Celestial Excellency, Mr. BURLINGAME, 
is having, as is most proper, a truly flowery re- 
ception. With his high-born and illustrious 

itaries the Celestial Embassador entered 
the continent by “the granite portals of the 
Golden State,” and they are receiving every 
where a welcome of good feeling as well as of 
wonder. It is, as our picture in this issue 
shows, the youngest nation introducing the old- 
est to the friendship of Christendom. It is, 
indeed, strange to hear a Yankee speaking for 
China, and claiming for her that kind of re- 
gard and respect which the world has not been 
accustomed to feel for the old empire. De- 
spite all that we hear and know of its ancient 
and elaborate civilization, there is still the 
feeling that it is the most grotesque of bar- 
barous nations, and that there is wholly want- 
ing that plane of common interest and knowl- 
edge and sympathy upon which the nations of 
Christendom are accustomed to meet. The 
popular image of China is an enormous coun- 
try surrounded by a high wall, probably with 
broken bottles strewn along the top, where the 
people wear their hair in a long tail, squeeze 
the feet of the women into deformity, cultivate 
tea, and eat rats and dogs. The world at large 
has much the same feeling toward China that 
the genuine cockney John Bull of eighty years 
ago had toward France, It was a country in 
which the people spoke a vile lingo that nobody 
could understand, wore wooden shoes, and ate 
frogs, 

“They call their mothers mares, 

And all their daughters fillies,” 

says the humorous Hoon, caricaturing the pop- 
ular feeling. 

And now the Celestial Embassador alights 
upon our shores—no outlandish foreigner, but a 
familiar public friend of our own, and side by 
side with native Chinese noblemen, yet their 
official chief, he quietly says to this amazed 
Brother Jonathan, who evidently wonders how 
his Celestial Excellency scaled the wall with no 
further damage to his attire, “‘ We seek not only 
the good of China, but we seek your good, and 
the good of all mankind.” Can the reader not 
see Grtray’s doughty Gzorce III. surveying 
the Gallic frog Napotzon with mingled antip- 
athy and incredulity? ‘‘ We invite you,” says 
this familiar voice proceeding from the Asian 
mystery, “‘to a more intimate examination of 
the structure of Chinese civilization; to a bet- 
ter appreciation of the manners of ‘that people, 
their temperance, their patience, their habits 
of scholarship, their competitive examinations, 
their high culture of tea and silk, and we shall 
ask for them from you modern science, which 
has taken its great development within the his- 
tory of man, and the holy doctrine of our Chris- 
tian faith. It is for the West to say whether 
it is for a fair and open policy, or for one found- 
ed on prejudice and on that assumption of su- 
periority which is justified neither by physical 
ability nor by moral elevation.” 

This means, of course, the same free and fa- 
miliar intercourse that we have with European 
nations, It means treaties of commerce and 
amity. It means an opening of the ports and 
cities and interior of this great empire, secluded 
from the beginning of history, to the explora- 
tion and study of curiosity and science. It 
means the unconditional admission into China 
of all the influences, moral, social, intellectual, 
and industrial, of the outer civilization which it 
has always suspected and avoided. If his Ce- 
lestial Excellency does not too warmly state the 
truth, his embassy is one of the most remarka- 
ble events in history; and we await with the 
greatest interest the practical propositions which 
he is authorized to make, by which this extraor- 
dinary change in the relations of China and the 
Western World is tobe begun and accomplished. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL PARDON. 


Tue President’s Fourth of July proclamation 
is but another illustration of his hostility to the 
plan of reconstruction that Congress, which J 
alone has rightful authority upon the subject, 
has adopted. It was further, of course, a bid 
for the tender consideration of his claims to a 
nomination by the Democratic Convention. 
But it will have no appreciable effect upon the 
situation. The President can not repeal the 
laws by a proclamation. All but three of the 
rebel States are now restored to the Union upon 
conditions prescribed by Congress. Their Con- 
stitutions declare who are voters, and, unless 


the President can annul the clauses of a State | 


Constitution, nobody can vote in the Siates re- 
cently restored except those who are constitu- 
tionally authorized. If, indeed, according to 
the late manifesto of that eminent Democratic 





man General Frawk Biark, there is no 
ernment in the country but the: Executive 
will, the President of the United States, like 
Lorez in Paraguay, may do just what he 
chooses, If, however, there be a Constitution, 
and laws, and a legislature, and a court, the 
Executive will is not the Government, And 
that happens to be the case. 

There is, however, one very important ques- 
tion suggested by the proclamation. It is, 
whether the.President has, under the circum- 
stances, constitutional authority to issue it, The 
Constitution says that “‘he shall have power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for offenses against 
the United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment.” LourHer Martin in the Convention 
proposed to add the words “‘ after conviction’ 
after the words ‘‘reprieves and pardons,” but 
Mr. Witson objected that pardon before con- 
viction might be necessary in order to obtain 
the testimony of accomplices, as in cases of 
forgery, and Mr. Martin withdrew his amend- 
ment. It is evident that the Convention had 
in view the pardon of individual criminals, and 
in no degree pardon or amnesty as an act of 
state policy. What the Constitution did mean, 
however, in this respect, is shown in the seventy- 
third Number of the Federalist. Alluding to 
the then recent Shay rebellion in Massachusetts, 
and to sedition in general, HamILTon says: 
‘* But the principal argument for reposing the 
power of pardoning in this case is this: in sea- 
sons of insurrection or rebellion there are often 
critical moments when a well-timed offer of par- 
don to the insurgents or rebels may restore the 
tranquillity of the commonwealth, and which, 
if suffered to pass unimproved, it may never be 
possible afterward to recall.” This is undoubt- 
edly the proper view of the power of amnesty 
and pardon as a great policy of state. 

If, in a time of profound peace, when the dis- 
turbance occasioned by a civil war is in course 
of settlement by Congress, the President may by 
a general pardon relieve every rebel of every 
consequence of his offense, he may dispense 
with a law of Congress, conditionally or per- 
manently disfranchising certain chief rebels, 
But he may do more. If he have this antici- 
patory power to relieve a class of offenders from 
any penalty whatever, after the act, and before 
conviction, he may relieve before the act. If, 
when amnesty is not necessary to help subdue a 
rebellion, but when the rebellion has been long 
suppressed, the power of the President is so vast 
that he may of his own will relieve all who re- 
belled of any penalty whatever, he may also re- 
lieve all who shall rebel, Under this power, as 
claimed, the President may declare that he 
holds the restoration policy of Congress to be 
unconstitutional, and that if any body is any 
where convicted of any violation of it, he shall 
be pardoned. Under this interpretation Presi- 
dent Bucnanan might have proclaimed that 
any body who should be pursued for engaging 
in rebellion should be relieved of punishment. 

In a word, the power assumed by the Presi- 
dent in his proclamation is that of dispensing 
with the laws: for if he may declare that half 
a million of persons liable to indictment for 
treason shall not be tried or punished, he may 
equally declare that all persons who are now 
liable to indictment for counterfeiting shall not 
be tried or punished. The assumption is as 
preposterous as it is destructive of all consti- 
tutional government, The President, in indi- 
vidual cases of alleged crime, may undoubtedly 
pardon before conviction, to insure the punish- 
ment of accomplices. But to assert that there- 
fore he may forbid grand juries to indict any 
person whatever who may be charged with a 
certain offense, is to claim for him as absolute a 
prerogative as James II. asserted, 





SHORT CUTS TO THE MILLEN- 
NIUM. 


Ir is not very edifying to see the House of 
Representatives resolving to steal from the na- 
tional creditors by Mr. Copp’s proposition, and 
the Senate voting that the United States shall 
pay more money for the same work than other 
employers. It is true that all but two of the 
Democrats in the House voted for one of these 
measures, and all but one of the Democrats in 
the Senate for the other. The position of the 
Democratic party is plain enough upon both , 
but the Republican party should consent neither 
to fraud nor to the tricks of demagogues. 

Nobody will pretend that an eight hours bill 
is a solution of any difficulty. The fallacy of 
the project was clearly indicated in the admi- 
rable report of the Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature two or three years ago, to 
which we alluded at the time. No such rule 
can be made just in its application, nor can any 
law make a less yalue equal toa greater. When 
it is once seen that Legislatures may make a day 
what they please, employers will pay by the hour 
or by the job. If labor is left free the law is 
useless. Ifthe Government undertakes to reg- 
ulate prices industry is paralyzed. 

As Senator Suerman truly said, the title 
of the bill should be changed to a bill to in- 
crease the compensation of Government em- 
ployés twenty per cent. If the Government has 
money to spare it may do, within moral limits, 
what it will with its own. But it must be very 
sure that the limits are moral. Now the mon- 
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ey of the Government is the money of all the 
citizens raised by taxation for special purposes, 
The official agents of the people are honorably, 
morally bound to spend that money in the most 
economical manner. They have no right to 
waste it. They have no right to say, “ Here is 
a job that we could have done for a million of 
dollars, that other people do secure at that price, 
but we will pay two millions.” When they do 
that, they tax all the people to pay more than 
the fair market-price to a very few of them. 
It is something which the people may do if they 
choose, but for which their assent can never be 
assumed, and it is very doubtful whether the 
people ought to choose to do it. 

All this is wholly independent of the ques- 
tions whether eight hours daily labor is not 
enough for any man, and whether society would 
not be happier if that limit were never exceeded, 
The industrial reform is really moral, not mere- 
ly legislative. There is no short cut to relief 
from the burden of labor. It will come only 
by the growth and development of the co-oper- 
ative principle, which is really based upon hu- 
man sympathy and fraternity instead of indi- 
vidual competition and hostility, All the vir- 
tues are tributary to this relief. ‘Temperance, 
patience, prudence, intelligence, are some of 
the names of the various force that will finally 
truly humanize civilization. But no arbitrary 
law passed by politicians to please ignorance 
can take the place of any one of such influences 
in producing the result, or bring society a step 
nearer to the real reform, 





THE SOUTHERN ELECTORAL 
VOTE. 


Tue resolution of Senator Epmunps in re- 
gard to the counting of the electoral vote re- 
quires very careful consideration. It provides 
that no such vote shall be counted from a State 
which, at the time of the election, shall not 
have adopted a constitution and have an or- 
ganized government in operation under which 
the election shall be held. 

The difficulty is, that it leaves to Congress 
to decide after the election whether certain 
votes which may determine the election shall 
be counted. It thus gives occasion for the 
most formidable disturbance. The party whose 
candidate was counted out would hardly fail to 
protest, and possibly refuse to submit. The 
State of Arkansas, for instance, is reorganized ; 
her government is in operation; her Senators 
and Representatives are admitted to Congress ; 
the State government will be maintained by the 
whole power of the Government, Upon what 
ground should it be left to the discretion of 
Congress to count the electoral vote of Arkan- 
sas more than of Vermont? Exclude, if you 
will, the vote of such States as shall not have 
been restored; but as there are but three, let 
them be specified and in advance. 

These things were all forcibly said by Sena- 
tor TRUMBULL in discussing the resolution. 
They seem to us conclusive. If a Presidential 
election is held in any of the lately restored 
States, it must, of course, be under the au- 
thority of the existing State government, which 
will transmit the sealed list to Congress. Even 
the New York World sees this. ‘‘' The form of 
choosing Presidential electors,” it says, ‘* will 
certainly be gone through with under the su- 
perintendence of the bastard State govern- 
ments, and the result of no other voting will be 
recognized. Southern Democrats might as 
well get their tickets printed and then use them 
to light their tobacco-pipes as to deposit them 
any where else than in the Radical boxes.” 

The Presidential election will be conducted 
in Arkansas exactly as in Maine ; and the votes 
will be certified and returned and counted in 
precisely the same manner. If Arkansas, now 
fully restored, is to vote only at the pleasure of 
Congress, let Maine be placed under the same 
discretion. If coercion of any voters is more 
to be apprehended in the former than in the 
latter State, the State government will take the 
necessary steps for keeping order, even to re- 
questing the presence of National assistance. 
We hope, therefore, that the joint resolution 
will not be passed in haste; for it may very 
easily involye an extremely grave blunder. 





DEATH OF CARDINAL ANDREA. 


Tue Church of Rome is held up to the world 
by its advocates as a model of unity. But it is 
the unity of despotism, not that of Christian 
fraternity. Its persecutions directed against 
the wanderers from its fold are not less remark- 
able than its violence toward some of its own 
members. Neither the distinction of rank nor 
the rarest qualities of mind and heart are a 
shield against its thunder-bolts. Liberality, 
cither in politics or religion, is sufficient to se- 
cure its implacable hostility. 

We have recent tidings of the decease of 
Cardinal ANprea—one of the six Cardinal Bish- 
ops of Rome—whom the Pope and the Jesuits 
have literally hunted to death, simply because 
he wag a dangerous enemy to the temporal 
power. It is asserted that the Pope predicted 
his death the day before it occurred, and it is 
tis current-on dit of the Italian newspapers 
that the Cardinal was poisoned by the Jesuits. 





This may not be true, but AnpREa’s own opinion 
of the character of his enemies was pretty frank- 
ly expressed two years ago to a friend at Naples, 
obnoxious like himself to the Papal Govern- 
ment, and who contemplated visiting Rome. 
‘* Beware,” said the Cardinal; ‘you are ill- 
noted there, and will not be safe. If I went 
there myself I should take the most minute 
precautions. They are capable of much you may 
not dream of.” But whether poisoned or not, 
the Cardinal was judicially murdered. 

Upon the Pope’s return to Rome from his 
flight to Gaeta (in 1848) he rewarded ANDREA 
wr his past fidelity by making him a Cardinal 
and Prefect of the Congregation of the Index. 
Here began the difficulty between the Cardinal 
and the Jesuits. The latter were bent upon 
censuring a certain book, and the former re- 
fused to adopt their views, which he deemed 
to be illiberal, and, the Pope siding with the 
Jesuits, he resigned his post as Prefect. The 
vengeance of his enemies slumbered. ‘The in- 
fluence of his policy was feared in the next 
conclave for the election of Pope. Hence this 
recent persecution, terminating in his death. 
His physician years ago forbade him, a< he valued 
his life, to remain in Rome on account of the 
unhealthy climate. Pope Pius IX., however, 
pertinaciously refused leaye of absence, In 
1864 Anprea left Rome for Naples without 
leave, and was consequently, in the teeth of all 
canon law, deprived of his dignity and privi- 
leges as a Cardinal, unless within three months 
he returned to Rome. He went to Rome, and 
little more than four months afterward (May 
14) he died. He visited the Pope the day 
before his death, and was refused the restora- 
tion of his bishopric, which had been explicitly 
promised. That night he wrote a letter de- 
nouncing the whole policy and system of the 
Roman Court, and dispatched it to the Vatican 
in the morning. In the afternoon of the 14th, 
after a short drive, he died so suddenly that his 
chaplain had hardly time to administer the last 
rites of the Church, His murderers attended 
his sepulture, but the church was not hung in 
black, and the Cardinal's escutcheon was not, 
according to the usual custom, placed over the 
door, His enemies could not refrain from a 
petty exhibition of triumph at his obsequies. 

Cardinal ANDREA and King Victor Eman- 
VEL were in accord as to their views of the tem- 
poral power, and the death of the former is a 
great blow to the Party of Progress in Italy. 





THE SAVIOURS OF THE 
REPUBLIC. 


Tue chief Democratic paper of the city of 
New York, on the morning of the Fourth of 
July, published a biographical list of the dele- 
gates to the Democratic Convention. It head- 
ed the article in large letters: “ The Men upon 
whom the Republic relies for Salvation.” ‘**‘ Their 
Record of Service to the Nation.” ‘* How the Re- 
public’s Friends will Celebrate the Republic's Na- 
tal Day.” 

Naturally curious to see who were the patri- 
ots upon whom the safety of the republic rests 
we began the list. Alabama was the first State 
mentioned, Of the four delegates at large, one 
was a rebel General, and another a rebel Col- 
onel, Of the twelve district delegates, five 
were rebel soldiers, and one was in the rebel 
Congress. The next Southern State men- 
tioned was North Carolina. Of the four del- 
egates at large, two were rebel Generals, and 
one was in the Congress. Of the ten district 
delegates named, five were rebel officers, and 
one was in the civil service. At the head of 
the South Carolina delegation—the only other 
Southern State named—was Wave Hampton, 
described as ‘* unquestionably the leading man 
in South Carolina, and fills more nearly than 
any other the place left vacant by CaLHovn in 
the hearts of the white people.” 

Besides these there were scores of others as 
noted for heir hatred of the Union, whose senti- 
ments are those recently expressed by WapDE 
Hampton at Gencral Lez’s Washington College 
in Virginia, that the cause for which Stone- 
WALL Jackson fell could not be a lost cause, and 
would yet triumph; that is to say, that seces- 
sion would yet be accomplished. 

These are “the men upon whom the Repub- 
lic relies for salvation.” 

‘*Their record of service to the nation” 
reaches from the shot at the unarmed Star of 
the West to the surrender of Ler to Grant and 
the flight of Jerrnrson Davis in petticoats ; 
and is illustrated by QuanTrELL’s Lawrence 


massacre, by the Andersonville and Salisbury | 





| hand in hand at the South, 





pens, by the assassination of President Lix- | 


coLn, by the slaughter of hundreds of thou- 
sands of brave men fighting for the Union, and 
by a debt of twenty-five hundred millions of 
dollars. 

Five years ago those “friends of the Repub- 
lic” celebrated the day by striking at its heart 


at Vicksburg and Gettysburg. This year they | 


celebrated it by seeking some other means of 
consummating the crime that was then—thanks 
to the brave hearts and hands of loyal men! — 
wholly baffled. 


Let no one say that it is a mistake of fact | 


and of policy to regard these men as rebels, and | 
that there can never be peace if we are always | 


to remember the war. We do not describe 


them: they describe themselves. They not 
only venerate the lost cause as those who 
served it sincerely, but as those who serve it 
still, and do not hesitate to say so. If that 
is the cause of the loyal people of the United 
States they will follow Wave Hampton and his 
colleagues: not otherwise. 





THE POSITION OF .THE CHIEF 
JUSTICE. 


Wuetuer Mr, Cuase receives the Demo- 
cratic nomination or not, his position is most 
humiliating. The Chief Justice of the United 
States mad for the Presidential office is not an 
ennobling spectacle. His conduct degrades the 
judiciary, not because a citizen should renounce 
all patriotic interest in politics because he is a 
judge, but because it lays his office open to sus- 
picion. A Chief Justice who is so consumed 
with desire of the Executive office that he 
makes it painfully and ridiculously apparent to 
all the world, invites the doubt whether his 
judgments might not be affected by his ambi- 
tion. Whatever the nomination of Mr. Cuase 
might prove, therefore, as to the practical de- 
moralization of the Democratic party, it cer- 
tainly clouds his own fame and enrolls him 
among the most melancholy examples of those 
American public men who have been ruined by 
the Presidential frenzy. < 

He says in his letter of July 1, ‘‘ The practical 
disposition of the question of suffrage, as well as 
all other domestic questions, is for the people of 
the States themselves, not for outsiders.” If 
this means after the States are restored, nobody 
asserts any thing else. It is the very position 
of the Republican platform. If it means that 
Congress has no right to settle the question of 
suffrage in an unrestored State, then the Chief 
Justice has changed his views and has gone over 
to the Democratic ground. In his speech at 
Charleston on the 12th of May, 1865, Mr. Cuase 
said plainly to the colored men that if Congress 
did not enfranchise them, *‘ I would go to work 
and show that the United States Government was 
mistaken in making the delay. If you show this 
the mistake will be corrected.” This is not only 
a hearty approval of the Republican policy, but 
was meant to be understood as such, and to se- 
cure the radical nomination. 

The Chief Justice says in conclusion: “ It 
is an intense desire with me to see the Demo- 
cratic party meeting the questions of the day in 
the spirit of the day, and assuring to itself a 
long duration of ascendency. It can do so if 
it will.” He forgets that the enduring suprem- 
acy of a party comes from real convictions and 
a logical policy, The Chief Justice seems not 
to see that a great party can not rat as an indi- 
vidual may. It is not enough for a party to in- 
sist down to the meeting of its Convention, as 
the World did, that the question to be decided 
by the election is, whether the reconstruction 
policy shall stand, and when the Convention 
meets declare that it accepts the policy, and 
will nominate one of the old supporters of the 
policy, who eats his words for the occasion, so 
that literally each goes over to the other. 

To secure a long duration of ascendency the 
Democratic party must find another course than 
the uncertain adoption of the Republican poli- 
ey and the nomination of a wavering Repub- 
lican. 





THE ALPHABET AND THE 
BALLOT. 


Epvucatioy, the diffusion of intelligence, is to 
be the great national regenerator and pacifica- 
tor. Knowledge is power, and never more so 
than among the freedmen, and power is con- 
fidence, The alphabet and the ballot are going 
One protects and 
secures the other. A colored regiment recruit- 
ed in North Carolina when it took the field did 
not contain twenty men who could read and 
write, After two years’ service there was not 
a single man in it who could not do both. Such 
zeal for instruction, such readiness in learning, 
such results, were never known as the lately- 
emancipated class have displayed. During the 
last half of the year 1867 there were more than 
three thousand schools open for the freedmen, 

Among the Societies interested in the subject 
the New York branch of the Freedmen’s Union 
Commission is well known to us, and none has 
been more faithful. But it has reached the 
end of its sixth annual school term with an ex- 
hausted treasury. It is without the means of 
bringing home the devoted band of women who 
for the past nine months have given up all the 
comforts of their own quiet Northern homes for 
work carried on in the face of many privations, 
and in some places in opposition to the active 
enmity of the so-called “ better class,” During 
the past season, as daring the previous ones, the 
Society has educated many thousands of chil- 
dren and some hundreds of adults, and the 
trustees confidently bélieve that of the money 
which has been intrusted to them not a dollar 
has been wasted. But during the past three 
months the receipts have not equaled the prom- 
ises at the time of the opening of the schools 
last fall, and the trustees are now compelled to 
ask all who feel an interest in this great work, 
and in its continuance, to contribute without de- 








lay such amount as they may be willing to give, 
sending it either to Francis Gzoroe Saaw, 
President, 30 Vesey Street, or to Epwarp F. 
Davison, Treasurer, 128 Pearl Street. 





THE, “HIGH-TONED” GENTRY | 
AGAIN. 


On the day before the meeting of the Demo- 
cratic Conyention at Tammany Hall the World 
had an article upon the duty of the Southern 
delegates, which said to them, with great truth 
and distinctness, that if the Southern Democrats 
voted at all in the Presidential election they 
must vote under the new State governments, 
and must so far recognize them. If they did 
not vote, by what right were they represented in 
the Convention? ‘The World knew, of course, 
that there were Southern delegates who talked 
of reyolution, and so forth, in the eveut of de- 
feat, and it therefore concluded—after showing 
the situation in which the Southern members 
were placed—‘‘ There is no way out of this di- 
lemma except by the sword, and the land has 
already been drenched with too much fraternal 
blood.” 

But in the same article, with the irresistible 
Northern Democratic instinct to grovel and 
cringe before the late haughty masters of the 
party, the World says: 

“ After the platform is adopted and the nominations 
made it will be their [the Southern delegates) duty to 
contribute what they can .to the success of the ticket 
in their own States. This is the implied condition 
of participating in the national council of the Demo- 
cratic party; a condition which, with their quick 
sense of honor, the Southern delegates and the high- 
minded people they represent will be the first to rec- 
ognize.” 


As they did in the Charleston Convention 
of 1860! 





WHAT THE SOLDIERS SAY. 


We presume that. the letter of General Orp 
was not read at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Con- 
vention at the Cooper Institute. The General 
has not been hitherto considered a very danger- 
ous Radical, but after the letter he wrote to the 
San Francisco meeting he must expect no mer- 
cy. He had been invited to be a Vice-President 
of the great ratification meeting in San Francis- 
co, and he replied to the chairman: 


but as a simple citizen, anxious to show my apprec a- 
tion of the great General and man, whom I think 
the country can not honor toohigh|!y, it will afford me 
pleasure to be present at the meeting. 
“T am, Sir, very respectfully, 73 Cuetient servant, 
. ° BD, 
* Brigadier and Brevet Major-Ceveral.”’ 





DOMESTIO INTELLIGENCE. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


Tue organization of the Democratic Convention in 
this city took place on July 4, at Tammany Hall, which 
is described and illustrated eleewhere in our columns, 
Henry S. Palmer, of Wisconsin, was chosen temporary 
President, and committees on o' tion and reso- 
lutions were appointed. On Morday Horatio -7- 
mour, of New York, was chosen President, and, fully 
organized, the Convention proceeded to its labors. 
Mr. Seymour’s speech was merely a tirade against 
the Republican policy of reconstraction, not an ex- 

»sition of the present principles of the Democracy. 
Fittle was accomplished on the second day of the ses- 
sion. On taking one or two votes the lack of harmo- 
ny between the Eastern and Western delegates was 

early manifested. At the time at which we go to 
press no nominations have been made or platform 
adopted. 








NEWS ITEMS. 


The Constitution has been defeated in Miselasippi 
by al majority. 

President Johnson issued, on July 4, a proclama- 
tion of general amnesty and pardon to all engaged in 
the late rebellion, except those already indicted for 
treason or other felony. 

The Board of Health of this city has called attention 
to the fact that many poe are performed by no- 
taries public in this city, which are illegal, as they 
have no right to perform the ceremony. 


amendment, 
in that State. 
The Schutzenfest closed on July 6 with the distribu- 
tion of prizes, John Becker, of Guttenberg, New 
Jersey, was crowned Schu' » and received as 
ld and eleven silver medale, a Panama 
» & meerschaum pipe worth $100, and 
other prizes and donations aggregating in money value 


ity occurred on July 4 at Oakland, 
ite San Francisco, by the giving way 


California, 
-of the etyeny ofa ferry-boat. Sixty persons were 


to the water, of whom a I: number 
were drowned. Tem bodies were recoveree. : 





‘FOREIGN NEWS. 
Bavanta has signed the Naturalization treaty with 
the United 


_ The tebele in Cong were menacing Pekin yery se- 
Gulltn Briigerof the British man-of-war C 


hanti- 
cleer, for some or imagined t to its firg, 
blockaded exico, on Jane 9, an threat 
ened to bom r threat the hoist- 
ing of the American flag over all in houses 
and other propery the appearance Of an American 
steamer in the to protect intereste, 
and the of Mexican infau a in 
the city. Bridge then i to wait os 
ders from his Admiral. Wat tke 
There are peace signs in Europe. r Rouher, 
of Pranes, aye oe stand! ; ae ipledes 
of peace ; a apo! accepts nD an 
the rights of nationalities; and that has no 


idea Cs wae except = define = re dmee 7 SlL} 
Austrian Governmen 0} thirty-six’ 
troops. France will furlo men ontire 

Jacmel, Hayti, was recen! the peas- 
antry in the neighborhood, and the American Consul 
there has demanded the presence of an American 
man-of-war. 
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THE SCHUTZENFEST—THE PRIZES. 











THE SCHUTZENFEST—THE DANCE. 
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INDEPENDENCE. 


Our Freedom seeks no pathway strewn with flowers, 
She treads rough roads and guards uneven coasts, 
And battling with the might of adverse powers, 
She dares war’s blood-red hosts. 


Her children must be earnest, calm, and thrifty, 
Not quick to wrath, but ready at her call ; 
They knew her well, the dauntless five-and-fifty 

Of Independence Hall. 


They counted and accepted each privation, 

The sacrifice of self, by which they won her, 
When to the truths of that old Declaration 
They pledged their lives and honor. 


Freedom to us to-day is no new-comer ; 
Full oft, despondent, gazing in her eyes, 
We've gained the faith that draws the warmth of summer 
From winter’s tempest skies. 


Yet more than all before are we her debtors ; 
*Tis good and proper that we chant her hymns, 
For at our call she struck the galling fetters 
Off from four million limbs. 


To us ’twas given to know the way of duty, 
To find within the battle’s heart one gem 
Of priceless worth, and of eternal beauty, 
To deck her diadem. 


She is our love. What though her breast be gory 
And thousand-scarred? What though the tyrant scorns? 
Was not the Head, ineffable in glory, 
Once crowned with cruel thorns? 


Anew upon this birthday of the nation 
We pledge ourselves through years of peace or strife 
To those great principles which give duration 
To Freedom’s generous life. 


THE SHARP-SHOOTERS’ CARNIVAL. 


Har.eqvry, and Columbine, and Prince Car- 
nival, and all the rest of the tribe of mimes, are 
supposed to be children of the land of Gar1BALDI 
and GRIMALDI; but of late years they have largely 
emigrated, and nowadays the Italian ‘‘ Maca- 
roni” is ‘*‘ Jean Potage” in France, ‘‘ Jack Pud- 
ding” in England, ‘‘ Pickel-herringe” in Holland, 
‘* Hanswurst” in Germany, and ‘‘Gracioso” in 
Spain. But of all the lands under the sun, the 
sprites seem to be most at home in this country, 
and the Yankee Prince Carnival appears to be, 
like our population, made up of all nations. He 
is as elastic as the Italian, as witty as the French- 
man, as grotesque as the German, as droll as the 
Spaniard, and a pretty good representative of all 
nations amalgamated in one. 

But of all peoples the Germans appear to be 
fondest of Prince Carnival, and he is as much a 
patron saint with them as Santa Claus himself. 
It is doubtful, much as we hear of the extrava- 
gance and grotesqueness of Carnivals in some of 
the old countries, if there is any land in which 
the Germans carry their Carnival celebrations to 
such an extent as in this. In winter their Arion 
and other balls indoors are of the most humor- 
ous character, and their occasional outdoor car- 
nivals, like that of the Sharp-shooters during the 
first week of this month, has never been-excelled 
in this country. 

We have illustrated elsewhere the procession 
through the streets of New York, with some of 
the scenes witnessed by our artists, CHaRLes G. 
Busu and Straniey Fox, and jotted down in 
their note-books, and the reader who did not see 
it may enjoy in their reproductions some of the 
grotesqueness and humor of this midsummer car- 
nival. The procession took place on June 30, 
and was witnessed and participated in by a quar- 
ter of a million persons. Our front-page illustra- 
tion represents a part of the cortége passing 
through Union Square. This procession was a 
most fantastic display, but arranged not without 
design. There were seven distinct divisions. 
The first was composed of various German in- 
fantry commands; the second of various groups 
or squads representing soldiers of different ages, 
and designed to illustrate the gradual develop- 
ment of the warrior-knight of old into the sharp- 
shooter of to-day; the third was a triumphal 
chariot, on which were grouped a number of la- 
dies representing various countries, and all fra- 
ternizing about the figure of Columbia, ‘‘ the no- 
blest (and loveliest) of them all;” the fourth was 
composed of the various companies of sharp-shoot- 
ers; the fifth a number of companies illustrating 
the various uniforms, from the Continental of 
1776 to those of the present day; the sixth was 
formed of the various German singing societies 
of the city and vicinity; and the seventh of the 
German artillery organization of New York. In 
the second division, which was the most fantastic 
of all, there were ancient knights with their 
lances, bowmen with the weapon of TELL, mus- 
keteers of the sixteenth century with old fuse 
muskets, Prussian grenadiers of Old Frirz’s day 
with flint-lock guns, ‘Tyrolean warriors with rifles, 
and, finally, sharp-shooters with every variety 
of the modern Needle, Gatling, Chassepot, and 
breech-loading rifles. The chariot consisted of 
a platform, with a raised throne under a canopy 
at the rear end, beautifully decorated with the 
American colors and garlands of natural flowers, 
and around the sides were shields with the coats 
of arms of the nations represented in the car. 
Six white horses drew this imposing vehicle, led 
by as many jockeys in costume, and the reins 
were held by an experienced Jehu, assisted by 
two greoms all in scarlet. 

The various scenes on page 452 will further 
serve to illustrate the peculiar spirit of the oc- 
casion. The German never enjoys himself, 
whether at feast or work, without his children, 
and the little ones as well as the rifles were in 
arms during the festival week. It was not un- 
common to see a sturdy Teuton loaded down, as 
is the one in our sketch, with a fat baby and his 
favorite rifle, and those of his friends who were 
engaged in dancing. Another very common and 
characteristic scene is reproduced in the second 
sketch on the same page, illustrating the Teu- 





tons at the lager-beer tables. The dancing, as 
well as the drinking, was kept up continuously, 
day and night, in spite of the hot weather. On 
the same page with these we give a view in the 
shooting-gallery, representing the firing; and a 
view of the prize-stand, and the various prizes 
grouped on and around it. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1867, by Harper & BroTuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 


THE MOONSTONE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Author of “The Woman in White,” “‘ No Name,” etc. 
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FourtH NARRATIVE. 
Extracted from the Journal of Ezra Jennings. 


1849.—June 15...... With some interruption 
from patients, and some interruption from pain, 
I finished my letter to Miss Verinder in time for 





**You shall have it on the earliest possible 
day,” I answered. ‘‘In the mean time, we must 
be as careful of your health as we can. If we 
allow you to become exhausted, we shall fail in 
that way. You must get an appetite for your 
dinner. In other words, you must get a ride or 
a walk this morning in the fresh air.” 

‘*T will ride, if they can find me a horse here. 
By-the-by, I wrote to Mr. Bruff yesterday. Have 
you written to Miss Verinder ?’ 

** Yes—by last night's post.” 

**Very good. We shall have some news 
worth hearing to tell each other to-morrow. 
Don’t go yet! I have a word to say to you. 
You appeared to think, yesterday, that our ex- 
periment with the opium was not likely to be 
viewed very favorably by some of my friends. 
You were quite right, I call old Gabriel Better- 
edge one of my friends; and you will be amused 
to hear that he protested strongly when I saw 
him yesterday. ‘You have done a wonderful 
number of foolish things in the course of your 
life, Mr. Franklin; but this tops them all!’ 
There is Betteredge’s opinion! You will make 
allowances for his prejudices, I am sure, if you 
and he happen to meet.” 

I left Mr. Blake, to go my rounds among my 
patients; feeling the better and the happier even 
for the short interview that I had had with him, 
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“TO THE REMEDY, SIR, WHICH HAS 
YEARS AND 


to-day’s post. I failed to make it as short a let- 
ter as I could have wished. But I think I have 
made it plain. It leaves her entirely mistress 
of her own decision. If she consents to assist 
the experiment, she consents of her own free- 
will, and not as a favor to Mr. Franklin Blake 
or to me. 


June 16,—Rose late, after a dreadful night ; 
the vengeance of yesterday’s opium pursuing me 
through a series of frightful dreams. At one 
time, I was whirling through empty space with 
the phantoms of the dead, friends and enemies 
together. At another, the one beloved face which 
I shall never see again, rose at my bedside, hid- 
eously phosphorescent in the black darkness, and 
glared and grinned at me. A slight return of 
the old pain, at the usual time in the early morn- 
ing, was welcome as a change. It dispelled the 
visions—and it was bearable because it did that. 

My bad night made it late in the morning 
before I could get to Mr. Franklin Blake. I 
found him stretched on the sofa, breakfasting on 
brandy and soda-water, and a dry biscuit. 

‘*T am beginning as well as you could possi- 
bly wish,” he said. ‘‘ A miserable, restless night ; 
and a total failure of appetite this morning. 
Exactly what happened last year when I gave 
up my cigars. The sooner I am ready for my 
second dose of laudanum the better I shall be 
pleased.” 
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NEVER FAILED ME YET FOR THE LAST THIRTY 
MORE—TO THIS BOOK !" 


What is the secret of the attraction that there 
is for me in this man? Does it only mean that 
I feel the contrast between the frankly kind man- 
ner in which he has allowed me to become ac- 
quainted with him, and the merciless dislike and 
distrust with which I am met by other people? 
Or is there really something in him which an- 
swers to the yearning that I have for a little hu- 
man sympathy—the yearning, which has sur- 
vived the solitude and persecution of many years; 
which seems to grow keener and keener, as the 
time comes nearer and nearer when I shall en- 
dure and feel no more? How useless to ask 
these questions! Mr. Blake has given me a new 
interest in life. Let that be enough, without 
seeking to know what the new interest is. 


June 17.—Before breakfast this morning Mr. 
Candy informed me that he was going away for 
a fortnight, on a visit to a friend in the south of 
England. He gave me as many special direc- 
tions, poor fellow, about the patients, as if he still 
had the large practice which he before 
he was taken ill. The practice is worth little 
enough now! Other doctors have superseded 
him; and nobody who can help it will employ 
me. 

It is perhaps fortunate that he is to be away 
just at this time. He would have been morti- 
fied if I had not informed him of the experiment 
which I am going to try with Mr. Blake. And |! 





I hardly know what undesirable results might 
not have happened if I had taken him into my 
confidence. Better as it is. Unquestionably, 
better as it is. 

The post brought me Miss Verinder’s answer, 
after Mr. Candy had left the house. 

A charming letter! It gives me the highest 
opinion of her. There is no attempt to conceal 
the interest that she feels in our proceedings. 
She tells me, in the prettiest manner, that my 
letter has satisfied her of Mr. Blake’s innocence, 
without the slightest need (so far as she is con- 
cerned) of putting my assertion to the proof. 
She even upbraids herself—most undeservedly, 
poor thing !—for not having divined at the time 
what the true solution of the mystery might 
really be. The motive underlying all this pro- 
ceeds evidently from something more than a gen- 
erous eagerness to make atonement for a wrong 
which she has innocently inflicted on another per- 
son. Itis plain that she has loved him through- 
out the estrangement between them. In more 
than one place the rapture of discovering that 
he has deserved to be loved breaks its way in- 
nocently through the stoutest formalities of pen 
and ink, and even defies the stronger restraint 
still of writing to a stranger. Is it possible (I 
ask myself, in reading this delightful letter) that 
I, of all men in the world, am chosen to be the 
means of bringing these two young people to- 
gether again? My own happiness has been 
trampled under foot ; my own love has been torn 
from me. Shall I live to see a happiness of 
others, which is of my making—a love renewed, 
which is of my bringing back? Oh merciful 
Death, let me see it before your arms enfold me, 
before your voice whispers to me, ‘‘ Rest at last!” 

There are two requests contained in the letter. 
One of them prevents me from showing it to Mr. 
Franklin Blake. I am authorized to tell him 
that Miss Verinder willingly consents to place 
her house at our disposal; and, that said, I am 
desired to add no more. 

So far, it is easy to comply with her wishes. 
But the second request embarrasses me seriously. 

Not content with having written to Mr. Bet- 
teredge, instructing him to carry out whatever 
directions I may have to give, Miss Verinder 
asks leave to assist me, by personally superin- 
tending the restoration of her own sitting-room. 
She only waits a word of reply from me, to make 
the journey to Yorkshire, and to be present as 
one of the witnesses on the night when the opium 
is tried for the second time. 

Here, again, there is a motive under the sur- 
face; and, here again, I fancy that I can find 
it out. 

What she has forbidden me to tell Mr. Frank- 
lin Blake, she is (as I interpret it) eager to tell 
him ‘with her own lips, before he is put to the 
test which is to vindicate his character in the 
_ of other people. I understand and admire 
this generous anxiety to acquit him, without 
waiting until his innocence may, or may not, be 
proved, “It is the atonement that she is longing 
to make, poor girl, after having innocently and 
inevitably wronged him. But the thing can not 
be done, I have no sort of doubt that the agi- 
tation which a meeting between them would 
produce on both sides—the old feelings which it 
would revive, the new hopes which it would 
awaken-——would, in their effect on the mind of 
Mr. Blake, be almost certainly fatal to the suc- 
cess of our experiment. It is hard enough, as 
things are, to reproduce in him the conditions as 
they existed, or nearly as they existed, last year. 
With new interests and new emotions to agitate 
him, the attempt would be simply useless. 

And yet, knowing this, I can not find it in 
my heart to disappoint her. I must try if I can 
discover some new arrangement, before; post- 
time, which will allow me to say Yes to Miss 
Verinder, without damage to the service which 
I have bound myself to render to Mr. Franklin 
Blake. 

Two o’clock.—I have just returned from my 
round of medical visits; having begun, of course, 
by calling at the hotel. 

Mr. Blake's report of the night is the same as 
before. He has had some intervals of broken 
sleep, and no more. But he feels it less to-day, 
having slept after yesterday's dinner. This aft- 
er-dinner sleep is the result, no doubt, of the 
ride which I advised him to take. I fear I shall 
have to curtail his restorative exercise in the 
fresh air. He must not be too well; he must 
not be too ill. It is a case (as the sailors would 
say) of very fine steering. 

He has not heard yet from Mr. Bruff. I found 
him eager to know if I had received any answer 
from Miss Verinder. 

I told him exactly what I was permitted to 
tell, and no more. It was quite needless to in- 
vent excuses for not showing him the letter. 
He told me bitterly enough, poor fellow, that 
he understood the delicacy which disinclined me 
to produce it. ‘‘She consents, of course, as a 
matter of common courtesy and common justice,” 
he said. ‘‘ But she keeps her own opinion of 
me, and waits to see the result." I was sorely 
tempted to hint that he was now wronging her 
as she had wronged him. On reflection, J shrank 
from forestalling her in the double luxury of sur 
prising and .orgiving him. 

My visit was a very short one. After the ex- 
perience of the other night, I have been com- 
pelled once more to give up my dose of opium. 
As a necessary result, the agony of the disease 
that is in me has got the upper hand again. I 
felt the attack coming on, and left abruptly, so 
as rot to alarm or distress him. It only lasted 
a qaarter of an hour this time, and it left me 
strength enough to go on with my work. 

Five o’clock.—I have written my reply to 
Miss Verinder. 

The arrangement I have proposed reconciles 
the interest on both sides, if she will only con- 
sent to it. After first stating the objections 
that there are to a meeting between Mr. Blake 
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and herself, before the experiment is tried, I 
have suggested that she should so time her 
journey as to arrive at the house privately, on 
the evening when we make the attempt. ‘Trav- 
eling by the afternoon train from London, she 
would delay her arrival until nine o'clock. At 
that hour, I have undertaken to see Mr. Blake 
safely into his bedchamber; and so to leave 
Miss Verinder free to occupy her own rooms 
until the time comes for administering the lauda- 
num. When that has been done, there can be 
no objection to her watching the result, with the 
rest of us. On the next morning she shall show 
Mr. Blake (if she likes) her correspondence with 
me, and shall satisfy him in that way that he 
was acquitted in her estimation, before the ques- 
tion of his innocence was put to the proof. 

In that sense I have written to her. This is 
all chat I can do to-day. ‘To-morrow I must see 
Mr. Betteredge, and give the necessary direc- 
tions for reopening the house. 


June 18,.—Late again, in calling on Mr. Frank- 
lin Blake. More of that horrible pain in the 
early morning; followed, this time, by complete 
prostration, for some hours. I foresee, in spite 
of the penalties which it exacts from me, that I 
shall have to return to the opium for the hun- 
dvedth time. If I had only myself to think of, 
I should prefer the sharp pains to the frightful 
dreams. But the physical suffering exhausts 
me. If I let myself sink, it may end in my be- 
coming useless to Mr. Blake at the time when 
he wants me most. 

It was nearly nine o'clock before I could get 
to the hotel to-day, The visit, even in my shat- 
tered condition, proved to be a most amusing 
one—thanks entirely. to the presence, on the 
scene, of Gabriel Betteredge. 

[ found him in the reom, when I went in. 
He withdrew to the window and looked out, 
while I put my first customary question to my 
patient. Mr, Blake had slept badly again, and 
he felt the loss of rest this morning more than 
he had felt it vet. 

I asked next if he had heard from Mr. Bruff. 

A letter had reached him that morning. Mr. 
sruff expressed the strongest disapproval of the 
course which his friend and client was taking 
under my advice. It was mischievous—for it 
excited hopes that might never be realized. It 
was quite unintelligible to his mind, except that 
it looked like a piece of trickery, akin to the 
rickery of mesmerism, clairvoyance, and the like. 
t unsettled Miss Verinder’s house, and it would 
nd in unsettling Miss Verinder herself. He 
id put the case (without mentioning names) to 
an eminent physician; and the eminent physi- 
cian had smiled, had shaken his head, and had 
said—nothing. On these grounds, Mr. Bruff 
entered his protest, and left it there. 

My next inquiry related to the subject of the 
Diamond. Had the lawyer produced any evi- 
dence to prove that the jewel was in London ? 

No, the lawyer had simply declined to discuss 
the question. He was himself satisfied that the 
Moonstone had been pledged to Mr. Luker. 
Hlis eminent absent friend, Mr. Murthwaite 
(whose consummate knowledge of the Indian 
character no one could deny), was satisfied also. 
Under these circumstances, and with the many 
demands already made on him, he must decline 
entering into any disputes on the subject of 
evidence. ‘Time would show; and Mr. Bruff 
was willing to wait for time. 

It was quite plain—even if Mr. Blake had not 
made it plainer still by reporting the substance 
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of the letter, instead of reading what was actual- 
ly written—that distrust of me was at the bot- 
tom of all this. Having myself foreseen that 


result, I was neither mortified nor surprised. 
I asked Mr. Blake if his friend’s protest had 
shaken him. He answered emphatically that 
it had not produced the slightest effect on his 
mind. J was free after that to dismiss Mr. Brutf 
from consideration—and I did dismiss him, ac- 
cordingly. 

A pause in the talk between us followed—and 
Gabriel Beiteredge came out from his retirement 
at the window. 

**Can you favor me with your attention, Sir ?” 
he inquired, addressing himself to me. 

‘IT am quite at your service,” I answered. 

Betteredge took a chair and seated himself at 
the table. He produced a huge old-fashioned 
leather pocket-book, with a pencil of dimensions 
to match. Having put on his spectacles he 
opened the pocket-book, at a blank page, and 
addressed himself to me once more. 

**T have lived,” said Betteredge, looking at 
me sternly, ‘‘nigh on fifty years in the service 
of my late lady. I was page-boy before that in 
the service of the old lord, her father. I am 
now somewhere between seventy and eighty years 
of age—never mind exactly where! Iam reck- 
oned to have got as pretty a knowledge and ex- 
perience of the world as most men. And what 
does it allend in? It ends, Mr. Ezra Jennings, 
in a conjuring trick being performed on Mr. 
Franklin Blake by a doctor's assistant with a 
bottle of laudanum ; and, by the living jingo, I’m 
appointed, in my old age, to be conjuror’s boy!” 

Mr. Blake burst out laughing. I attempted to 
speak. Betteredge held up his hand in token 
that he had not done yet. 

*Not a word, Mr. Jennings!” he said. ‘It 
don't want a word, Sir, from you. I have got 
my principles, thank God. If an order comes 
to me which is own brother to an order come 
from Bedlam, it don’t matter. So long as I get 


it trom my master or mistress, as the case may 
be, LT obey it. I may have my own opinion, 
Which is also, you will please to remember, the 
opinion of Mr, Bruff—the Great Mr. Bruff!” 
said Betieredge, raising his voice, and shaking 


his head at me solemnly, ‘It don't matter; I 
withdraw my opinion, for all that. My young 
lady says, ‘Do it.’ And I say, ‘Miss, it shall 
Here I am, with my book and my 


be done.’ 


pencil—the latter not pointed so well as I could 
wish; but when Christians take leave of their 
senses, who is to expect that pencils will keep 
their points? Give me your orders, Mr. Jen- 
nings. I'll have them in writing, Sir. I'm de- 
termined not to be behind ’em, or before ‘em, by 
so much as a hair’s-breadth. I’m a blind agent 
—that’s what Iam. A blind agent!” repeated 
Betteredge, with infinite relish of his own de- 
scription of himself. 

‘*T am very sorry,” I began, ‘‘that you and I 
don't agree—” 

‘** Don't bring me into it!” interposed Better- 
edge. ‘‘ This is not a matter of agreement, it’s 
a matter of obedience. Issue your directions, 
Sir—issue your directions !” 

Mr. Blake made me a sign to take him at his 
word. I ‘issued my directions” as plainly and 
as gravely as I could. 

‘*T wish certain parts of the house to be re- 
opened,” I said, *‘ and to be furnished exactly as 
they were furnished at this time last year.” 

Betteredge gave his imperfectly-pointed pencil 
a preliminary lick with his tongue. ‘‘ Name the 
parts, Mr. Jennings!” he said, loftily. 

‘First, the inner hall, leading to the chief 
staircase.” 

‘¢* First, the inner hall,’” Betteredge wrote. 
‘* Impossible to furnish that, Sir, as it was fur- 
nished last year—to begin with.” 

“Why ?” 

**Becanse there was a stuffed buzzard, Mr. 
Jennings, in the hall last year. When the fam- 
ily left the buzzard was put away with the other 
things. When the buzzard was put away—he 
burst.” 

‘* We will except the buzzard then.” 

Betteredge took a note of the exception. 
‘**'The inner hall to be furnished again, as fur- 
nished last year. A burst buzzard alone except- 
ed.’ Please to go on, Mr. Jennings.” 

‘*'The carpet to be laid down on the stairs, as 
before.” 

‘**The carpet to be laid down on the stairs, 
as before.’ Sorry to disappoint you, Sir. But 
that can’t be done either.’ 

** Why not?” 

** Because the man who laid that carpet down 
is dead, Mr. Jennings; and the like of him for 
reconciling together a carpet and a corner is not 
to be found in all England, look where you may.” 

** Very well. We must try the next best man 
in England.” 

Betteredge took another note, and I went on 
issuing my directions. 

** Miss Verinder’s sitting-room to be restored 
exactly to what it was last year. Also, the cor- 
ridor leading from the sitting-room to the first 
landing. Also, the second corridor, leading from 
the second landing to the best bedrooms, Also, 
the bedroom occupied last June by Mr. Frank- 
lin Blake.” 

Betteredge’s blunt pencil followed me conscien- 
tiously, word by word. ‘‘Go on, Sir,” he said, 
with sardonic gravity. ‘* There’s a deal of writ- 
ing left in the point of this pencil yet.” 

I told him that I had no more directions to 
give. ‘‘Sir,” said Betteredge, ‘‘in that case, I 
have a point or two to put on my own behalf.” 
Ile opened the pocket-book at a new page, and 
gave the inexhaustible pencil another prelimin- 
ary lick. : 

**T wish to know,” he began, ‘* whether I may, 
or may not, wash my hands—” 

** You may, decidedly,” said Mr. Blake. *‘T'll 
ring for the waiter.” 

**—of certain responsibilities,” pursued Bet- 
teredge, impenetrably declining to see any body 
in the room but himself and me. ‘‘ As to Miss 
Verinder’s sitting-room, to begin with. When 
we took up the carpet last year, Mr. Jennings, 
we found a surprising quantity of pins. Am I 
responsible for putting back the pins ?” 

** Certainly not.” 

Betteredge made a note of that concession on 
the spot. 

* As to the first corridor next,” he resumed. 
‘When we moved the ornaments in that part, 
we moved a statue of a fat naked child—profane- 
ly described in the: catalogue of the house as 
‘Cupid, god of Love.’ He had two wings last 
year, in the fleshy part of his shoulders. My 
eye being off him, for the moment, he lost one 
of them. Am I responsible for Cupid’s wing ?” 

I made another concession, and Betteredge 
made another note. 

**As to the second corridor,” he went on. 
‘*'There having been nothing in it last year but 
the doors of the rooms (to every one of which | 
can swear, if necessary), my mind is easy, I ad- 
mit, respecting that part of the house only, But, 
as to Mr. Franklin’s bedroom (if that is to be 
put back to what it was before), I want to know 
who is responsible for keeping it in a perpetual 
state of litter, no matter how often it may be set 
right—his trowsers here, his towels there, and 
his French novels every where—I say, who is 
responsible for untidying the tidiness of Mr. 
Franklin’s room—him or me?” 

Mr. Blake declared that he would assume the 
whole responsibility with the greatest pleasure. 
Betteredge obstinately declined to listen to any 
solution of the difficulty without first referring it 
to my sanction and approval. I accepted Mr. 
Blake’s proposal; and Betteredge made a last 
entry in the pocket-book to that effect. 

‘**Look in when you like, Mr. Jennings, be- 
ginning from to-morrow,” he said, getting on his 
legs. ‘* You will find me at work, with the nec- 
essary persons to assist me. I respectfully beg 
to thank you, Sir, for overlooking the case of 
the stuffed buzzard, and the other case of the 
Cupid’s wing—as also for permitting me to wash 
my hands of all responsibility in respect of the 
pins on the carpet, and the litter in Mr. Frank- 
lin’s room, Speaking as a servant, I am deeply 
indebted to you. Speaking as a man, I consider 
you to be a person whose head is full of maggots; 





and I take up my testimony against your experi- 
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ment as a delusion and a snare. Don't be afraid, 
on that account, of my feelings as a man getting 
in the way of my duty as a servant! You shall 
be obeyed—the maggots notwithstanding, Sir, 
you shall be obeyed. If it ends in your setting 
the house on fire, damme if I send for the en- 
gines unless you ring the bell and order them 
first!” 

With that farewell assurance he made me a 
bow, and walked out of the room. 

‘**Do you think we can depend on him ?” I 
asked. 

‘*Tmplicitly,” answered Mr. Blake. ‘*‘ When 
we go to the house, we shall find nothing neg- 
lected, and nothing forgotten.” 


June 19.—Another protest against our con- 
templated proceedings! From a lady this time. 

The morning’s post brought me two letters, 
One from Miss Verinder, consenting, in the kind- 
est manner, to the arrangement that I have pro- 
posed. The other from the lady under whose 
care she is living—one Mrs. Merridew. 

Mrs. Merridew presents her compliments, and 
does not pretend to understand the subject on 
which I have been corresponding with Miss Ve- 
rinder, in its scientific bearings. Viewed in its 
social bearings, however, she feels free to pro- 
nounce an opinion. I am probably, Mrs. Mer- 
ridew thinks, not aware that Miss Verinder is 
barely nineteen years of age. To allow a young 
lady, at her time of life, to be present (without a 
‘*chaperon”) in a house full of men among 
whom a medical experiment is being carried on, 
is an outrage on propriety which Mrs, Merridew 
can not possibly permit. If the matter is allowed 
to proceed, she will feel it to be her duty—at a 
serious sacrifice of her own personal convenience 
—to accompany Miss Verinder to Yorkshire. 
Under these circumstances she ventures to re- 
quest that I will kindly reconsider the subject ; 
seeing that Miss Verinder declines to be guided 
by any opinion but mine. Her presence can not 
possibly be necessary ; and a word from me, to 
that effect, would relieve both Mrs, Merridew and 
myself of a very unpleasant responsibility. 

Translated from polite commonplace into plain 
English, the meaning of this is, as I take it, that 
Mrs. Merridewstands in mortal fear of the opin- 
ion of the world, She has unfortunately appealed 
to the very last man in existence who has any rea- 
son to regard that opinion with respect. I won't 
disappoint Miss Verinder; and I won't delay a 
reconciliation between two young people who love 
each other, and who have been parted too long 
already. ‘Translated from plain English into 
polite commonplace, this means Mr, Jen- 
nings presents his compliments to Mrs. Merri- 
dew, and regrets that he can not feel justified in 
interfering any farther in the matter. 

Mr. Blake's report of himself this morning was 
the same as before. We determined not to dis- 
turb Betteredge by overlooking him at the house 

lay. ‘To-morrow will be time enough for our 
first visit of inspection. 


June 20.—Mr. Blake is beginning to feel his 
continued restlessness at night. The sooner the 
rooms are refurnished now the better, 

On our way to the house this morning he con- 
sulted me, with some nervous impatience and 
irresolution, about a letter (forwarded to him 
from London) which he had received from Ser- 
geant Cuff. 

The Sergeant writes from Ireland. He ac- 
knowledges the receipt (through his house-keep- 
er) of a card and message which Mr. Blake left 
at his residence near Derking, and announces 
his return to England as likely to take place in 
a week or less. In the mean time he requests 
to be favored with Mr. Blake’s reasons for wish- 
ing to speak to him (as stated in the message) 
on the subject of the Moonstone. If Mr. Blake 
can convict him of having made any serious mis- 
take, in the course of his last year’s inquiry con- 
cerning the Diamond, he will consider it a duty 
(after the liberal manner in which he was treated 
by the late Lady Verinder) to place himself at 
that gentleman’s disposal. If not, be begs per- 
mission to remain in his retirement, surrounded 
by the peaceful floricultural attractions of a coun- 
try life. 

After reading the letter, I had no hesitation 
in advising Mr. Blake to inform Sergeant Cuff, 
in reply, of all that had happened since the in- 
quiry was suspended last year, and to leave him 
to draw his own conclusions from the plain facts. 

On second thoughts, I also suggested inviting 
the Sergeant to be present at the experiment, in 
the event of his returning to England in time to 
join us. He would be a valuable witness to 
have in any case; and, if I proved to be wrong 
in believing the Diamond to be hidden in Mr. 
Blake’s room, his advice might be of great im- 
portance, at a future stage of the proceedings 
over which I could exercise no control. This 
last consideration appeared to decide Mr. Blake. 
He promised to follow my advice. 

The sound of the hammer informed us that 
the work of refurnishing was in full progress, as 
we entered the drive that led to the house. 

Betteredge, attired for the occasion in a fish- 
erman’s red cap and an apron of green baize, met 
us in the outer hall. The moment he saw me 
he pulled out the pocket-book and pencil, and 
obstinately insisted on taking notes of every thing 
that I said to him. Look where we might we 
found, as Mr. Blake had foretold, that the work 
was advancing as rapidly and as intelligently as 
it was possible to desire. But there was still 
much to be done in the inner hall, and in Miss 
Verinder’s room. It seemed doubtful whether 
the house would be ready for us before the end 
of the week. 

Having congratulated Betteredge on the prog- 
ress that he had made (he persisted in taking 
notes every time I opened my lips; declining, at 
the same time, to pay the slightest attention to 


any thing said by Mr, Blake), and having prom- 





ised to return for a second visit of inspection in 
a day or two, we prepared to leave the house 
going out by the back way. Before we were 
clear of the passages down stairs I was stopped 
by Betteredge, just as I was passing the door 
which led into his own room. 

“Could I say two words to you in private ?” 
he asked, in a mysterious whisper. 

I consented of course. Mr. Blake walked on 
to wait for me in the garden, while I accompa- 
nied Betteredge into his room. I fully anticipa- 
ted a demand for certain new concessions, follow- 
ing the precedent already established in the cases 
of the stuffed buzzard and the Cupid’s wing. 
To my great surprise, Betteredge laid his hand 
confidentially on my arm, and put this extraor- 
dinary question to me: 

‘*Mr. Jennings, do you happen to be acquaint- 
ed with Robinson Crusoe ?” 

I answered that I had read Robinson Crusve 
when I was a child. 

“* Not since then ?” inquired Betteredge. 

‘* Not since then.” 

He fell back a few steps, and looked at me 
with an expression of compassionate curiosity, 
tempered by superstitious awe. , 

**He has not read Robinson Crusoe since he 
was a child,” said Betteredge, speaking to him- 
self—not to me. ‘* Let’s try how Robinson Cru- 
soe strikes him now!” 

He unlocked a cupboard in a corner, and pro- 
duced a dirty and dog’s-eared book, which ex- 
haled a strong odor of stale tobacco as he turned 
over the leaves. Having found a passage of 
which he was apparently in search, he requested 
me to join him in the corner ; still mysteriously 
confidential, and still speaking under his breath. 

**In respect to this hocus-pocus of yours, Sir, 
with the laudanum and Mr. Franklin Blake,” he 
began. ‘* While the work-people are in the 
house, my duty as a servant gets the better of 
my feelings as a man. When the work-people 
are gone, my feelings as a man get the better of 
my duty as a servant. Very good. Last night, 
Mr. Jennings, it was borne in powerfully on my 
mind that this new medical enterprise of yours 
would end badly. If I had yielded to that secret 
Dictate, I should have put all the furniture away 
again with my own hands, and have warned the 
workmen off the premises when they came the 
next morning.” 

**T am glad to find, from what I have seen up 
stairs,” I said, ‘‘ that you resisted the secret Dic- 
tate.” 

‘**Resisted isn’t the word,” answered Better- 
edge. ‘*Wrostled isthe word. I wrostled, Sir, 
between the silent orders in my bosom pulling 
me one way, and the written orders in my pock- 
et-book pushing me the other, until (saving your 
presence) I was in acold sweat. In that dread- 
ful perturbation of mind and laxity of body, to 
what remedy did I apply? ‘To the remedy, Sir, 
which has never failed me yet for the last thirty 
years and more—to This Book !” 

He hit the book a sounding blow with his 
open hand, and struck out of it a stronger smell 
of stale tobacco than ever. 

‘* What did I find here,” pursued Betteredge, 
‘at the first page I opened? ‘This awful bit, 
Sir, page one hundred and seventy-eight, as fol- 
lows: ‘Upon these, and many like Reflections, 
I afterward made it a certain rule with me, That 
whenever I found those secret Hints or Pressings 
of my Mind, to doing, or not doing any Thing 
that presented; or to going this Way, or that 
Way, I never failed to obey the secret Dictate.’ 
As I live by bread, Mr. Jennings, those were the 
first words that met my eye, exactly at the time 
when I myself was setting the secret Dictate at 
defiance! You don’t see any thing at all out of 
the common in that, do you, Sir?” 

**T see a coincidence—nothing more.” 

** You don’t feel at all shaken, Mr. Jennings, 
in respect to this medical enterprise of yours ?” 

** Not the least in the world.” 

Betteredge stared hard at me, in dead silence. 
He closed the book with great deliberation ; he 
locked it up again in the cupboard with extraor- 
dinary care; he wheeled round, and stared hard 
at me once more. ‘Then he spoke. 

‘* Sir,” he said, gravely, ‘‘there are great al- 
lowances to be made for a man who has not read 
Robinson Crusoe since he was a child, I wish 
you good-morning.” 

He opened his door with a low bow, and left 
me at liberty to find my own way into the gar- 
den. I met Mr. Blake returning to the house. 

** You needn’t tell me what has happened,” he 
said. ‘* Betteredge has played his last card: he 
has made another prophetic discovery in Robin- 
son Crusoe. Have you humored his favorite de- 
lusion? No? You have let him see that you 
don’t believe in Robinson Crusoe? Mr. Jen- 
nings! vou have fallen to the lowest possible 
place in Betteredge’s estimation. Say what you 
like, and do what you like, for the future. You 
will find that he won’t waste another word on 
you now.” 


June 21.—A short entry must suffice in my 
journal to-day. 

Mr. Blake has had the worst night that he 
has passed yet. I have been obliged, greatly 
against my will, to prescribe for him. Men of 
his sensitive organization are fortunately quick 
in feeling the effect of remedial measures. Oth- 
erwise I should be inclined to fear that he will 
be totally unfit for the experiment, when the 
time comes to try it. 

As for myself, after some little remission of 
my pains for the last two days, I had an attack 
this morning, of which I shall say nothing but 
that it has decided me to return to the opium. I 
shall close this book, and take my full dose—five 
hundred drops. 


June 22.—Our prospects look better to-day. 
Mr. Blake’s nervous suffering is greatly allayed. 
He slept a little last night. Jy night, thanks 
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to the opium, was the night of a man who is 
stunned. I can’t say that I woke this morning ; 
the fitter expression would be, that I recovered 
my senses. 

We drove to the house to see if the refurnish- 
ing was done. It will be completed to-morrow 
—Saturday. As Mr. Blake foretold, Better- 
edge raised no further obstacles. From first to 
last he was ominously polite, and ominously si- 
lent. 

My medical enterprise (as Betteredge calls it) 
must now, inevitably, be delayed until Monday 
next. ‘To-morrow evening the workmen will be 
late in the house. On the next day the estab- 
lished Sunday tyranny, which is one of the insti- 
tutions of this free country, so times the trains 
as to make it impossible to ask any body to trav- 
el to us from London. Until Monday comes 
there is nothing to be done but to watch Mr. 
Blake carefully, and to keep him, if possible, in 
the same state in which I find him to-day. 

In the mean while I have prevailed on him to 
write to Mr. Bruff, making a point of it that he 
shall be present as one of the witnesses. I espe- 
cially choose the lawyer, because he is strongly 
prejudiced against us. If we convince him we 
place our victory beyond the possibility of dis- 
pute. 

Mr. Blake has also written to Sergeant Cuff; 
and I have sent a line to Miss Verinder. With 
these, and with old Betteredge (who is really a 
person of importance in the family) we shall have 
witnesses enough for the purpose—without in- 
cluding Mrs. Merridew, if Mrs. Merridew per- 
sists in sacrificing herself to the opinion of the 
world, 


June 23.—The vengeance of the opium over- 
took me again last night. No matter; I must 
go on with it now till Monday is past and gone. 

Mr. Blake is not so well again to-day. At 
two this morning he confesses that he opened 
the drawer in which his cigars are put away. 
He only succeeded in locking it up again by a 
violent effort. His next proceeding, in case of 
accident, was to throw the key out of window. 
The waiter brought it in this morning, discovered 
at the bottom of an empty cistern—such is Fate! 
I have taken possession of the key until ‘Tuesday 
next. 


June 24.—Mr. Blake and I took a long drive 
in an open carriage. We both felt beneficially 
the blessed influence of the soft summer air. I 
dined with him at the hotel. To my great re- 
lief—for I found him in an overwrought, over- 
excited state this morning—he had two hours’ 
sound sleep on the sofa after dinner. If he has 
another bad night now—I am not afraid of the 
consequences, 


June 25, Monday.—The day of the experi- 
ment! It is five oclock in the afternoon, We 
have just arrived at the house. 





——— 


GOODMAN MISERY. 


Peter and Paul met in a village on a certain 
day, when the rain was falling in torrents. 
‘They were wet to the skin. ‘They were both in 
quest of a lodging for the night, but could find 
none. A rich man—one Richard—had turned 
them from his gates, bidding them remember 
that his house was not a public wine-shop, when 
a poor woman, who was washing linen in a 
brook, took pity on them and led them to her 
neighbor, the Goodman Misery. How much more 
considerate was the poor washer-woman than 
Richard with his closed gates; for, having be- 
thought herself on the way that old Misery would 
probably have naught wherewith to break the 
fast and slake the thirst of his guests, she pro- 
vided herself with some cooked fish, a big loaf, 
and a pitcher of Susa wine. Peter and Paul 
ate with a will. The hungry man tastes the 
sweetest viands. But sad was the case when 
the meal was at anend, Goodman Misery was 
so poor he had no bed to offer them, save the 
straw upon which he usually rested his own ach- 
ing limbs. The two travelers were, however, 
too considerate to accept it. They elected to sit 
up, and, by way of passing the time, suggested 
that Misery should tell his story to them. The 
Goodman consented, for it was a short and not a 
very eventful one. ‘The most he had to tell was, 
that a thief had stripped his pear-tree, the fruit 
of which was nearly all he had to depend upon 
for his wretched living. He would have gladly 
shared the fruit with them, had he not suffered 
this cruel robbery. " 

Touched by his distress, Peter and Paul told 
Goodman Misery that they would pray to Heay- 
en for him. And one of them considerately add- 
ed, if he, Goodman Misery, had any particular 
desire would he mention it ? 

The Goodman desired no more from the Lord 
than that any man who might climb his pear- 
tree should be fixed to it, and immovable, until 
he, Goodman Misery, willed that he should de- 
scend from it. 

On the very day which saw the retreating 
figures of Peter and Paul, while Misery was gone 
to fetch a pitcher of water, the same thief who 
had stolen his finest pears returned to the tree. 
Goodman Misery, having set down his pitch- 
er, perceived the rascal immovable amidst the 
branches. 

** Rascal, I have got you, have 1?” Misery 
shouted; and then, aside and in a low voice to 
himself: ‘‘Heaven. Who, then, were my guests 
last night? This time you will need to be in no 
hurry to pick my pears; but let me tell you that 

ou will pay a heavy price for them in the tor- 
‘ments you will have to endure at my hands. 
lo begin with, all the town shall see you in your 
present plight. Then I will light a roaring fire 
under my tree, and smoke and dry you like a 
Mayence ham,” 











Goodman Misery having departed in quest of 
fire-wood to smoke and dry the thief like a 
Mayence ham, the culprit cried lustily until he 
attracted two of the Goodman's neighbors. 
Yielding to the prayers of the thief, these two 
honest folk climbed the tree to rescue their fel- 
low-creature, whereupon they discovered that 
they too were fixed to the branches. The three 
had been left in company just seventeen hours 
and a half when Goodman Misery returned with 
a bag of bread and a goodly fagot upon his head. 
He was terrified to find three men settled in his 
] ear-tree. 

**Come, come,” he cried; ‘‘the fair will be 
a good one with so many customers, And pray 
what did you two new-comers want here? 
Couldn't you ask me for a few pears, and not 
come in my absence to steal them ?” 

‘* We are no thieves,” they replied. ‘‘ Weare 
charitable neighbors, who came to help a man 
whose lamentations smote us to the heart. When 
we want pears we buy them in the market; there 
are plenty without yours.” 

‘* If what you say be true,” said Misery, *‘ you 
want nothing in my tree, and may come down 
as soon as you please; the punishment is for 
thieves only.” Whereupon the two neighbors 
found themselves free, and quickly regained the 
ground; but the thief continued fixed to the 
branches in a pitiable condition after his long 
imprisonment; and the neighbors stood aston- 
ished at the power of the Goodman. They 
begged hard that Misery would take pity even 
on the thief, who had endured torture for many 
hours. ‘The rascal prayed hard also, crying, 
‘“* I'll pay any sum, but, in the name of God, let 
me come down. I am enduring tortures!” 

At this word Misery permitted himself to be 
mollified. He told the thief, in releasing him, 
that he would forget his crime and forgive it. 
‘To show that hs had a generous heart, and that 
self had never dictated any of the actions of his 
life, he would make him a present of the fruit he 
had stolen. He would be released from bondage 
in the tree, on the condition that he would take 
an oath never to climb it again, and that he would 
never come within one hundred feet of it while 
the pears were ripe. 

‘*May a hundred devils seize me,” said the 
thief, ‘‘ if I ever come within a league of it again 
while I live!” 

‘That is enough,” said the Goodman. ‘*‘Come 
down, neighbor; you are free, but never return, 
if you please.” 

‘The thief was so stiff and swollen in his limbs, 
that poor old Misery had to help him down with 
a ladder; for nothing would persuade the neigh- 
bors to approach the tree a second time. ‘The 
adventure made a great noise in the neighbor- 
hood, and thenceforth Misery’s pears were re- 
spected scrupulously. 

But Goodman Misery was old, and his strength 
was waning daily. He was content with the 
fruit of his pear-tree, but it was meagre fare 
ihat contented him. One day a knock was 
nade at his door. He threw the door open and 
beheld a visitor whom he had long expected, but 
whom he did not imagine to be quite so near his 
poor hearth. It was Death, who, on his grounds, 
had stepped aside to tell him that his hour was 
near, 

‘* Be welcome,” said the Goodman, without 
flinching a muscle, and looking steadfastly at 
him as one who did not fear him. Misery had 
naught on his conscience, though he had lived 
with very little on his back. Death was sur- 
prised to find himself so well received. 

‘*What!” cried Death. ‘‘'Thou hast no fear 
of me! No fear of Death! at whose look the 
strongest tremble, from the shepherd to the 
king?” 

‘“*No, I have no dread of your presence,” 
Misery said. ‘* What pleasure have I in this 
life? If any thing in this world could give me 
a regret, it would be that of parting from my 
pear-tree, which has fed me through so many 
years, But you must be settled with, and you 
brook no delays nor subterfuges when you beck- 
on. All I will ask and beg you to grant me be- 
fore I die, is, that I may eat one more of my 
poss in your presence. Afterward I shall be 


’ 


r ; 

“Rhy wish is too modest a wish to be ref .sed,” 
said Death. 

Misery crept forth into his yard, Death follow- 
ing closely on his heels. T he Goodman shuf- 
fled many times round his beloved tree, seeking 
the finest pear. At length having selected a 
magnificent one, ‘* There,” he said, ‘*‘I choose 
that one: I pray you lend me your scythe to cut 
it down.” 

‘*'This instrument is never lent,” quoth Death. 
“No good soldier permits himself to be dis- 
armed. But it seems to me it would be better 
to pluck your pear with the hand. It would be 
bruised by a fall. Climb into the tree.” 

“* A good idea,” said Misery. ‘If I had the 
strength I would climb; but don’t you see I can 
hardly stand ?” 

~ Well,” Death answered, ‘‘I will afford this 
service. I will climb the tree myself.” 

Death climbed the pear-tree, and plucked the 
fruit which Misery coveted so ardently; but 
was astonished when he found it impossible to 
regain the ground. 

**Goodman Misery,” said Death, ‘‘tell me 
what kind of a tree is this ?” 

‘**Can not you see that it is a pear-tree ?” 

“Yes, yes; but how is it that I can move 
neither hand nor foot upon it ?” 

‘*]’ faith that’s your business,” Goodman Mis- 
ery answered. 

‘*What, Goodman! You dare to play a trick 
upon me, at whose nod all the world trembles ? 
Do you know the risks you are running ?” 

**T am very sorry,” was Misery’s cool answer. 
‘*But what have you risked yourself in coming 
to disturb the peace of an unfortunate who ney- 
er did you harm in his life? What fantastic no- 








tion led you to me? You have the time to re- 
flect, however ; and since I have you now under 
my thumb I will do a little good to the poor world 
that you have held in bondage for so many cen- 
turies. No! Without the help ofa aed you 
will not get out of that tree until I please to per- 
mit you.” 

Death, who had never found himself in such a 
plight, saw that he had to deal with some super- 
natural power, 

**Goodman Misery,” he pleaded, ‘‘ I deserve 
this for having been too amiable toward you. 
But don’t abuse the power which the All Power- 
ful has given you, for an instant, overme. Make 
no further opposition, I pray you, to the decrees 
of Heaven. Consent that I shall descend the tree 
at once, or I will blast it unto death.” 

‘* Blast it,” Misery answered ; ‘‘ and I protest 
to you, by all that is most sacred in the world, 
dead as my tree may be, it will hold you until 
you get free from it by God’s will.” 

‘*T perceive,” Death went on, ‘‘that I en- 
tered an unfortunate house for myself to-day. 
But come, come, Goodman Misery. I have bus- 
iness in the four quarters of the world, and it 
must be ended before sundown. Do you wish 
to arrest the course of nature? If I were to make 
my way out of this predicament you might feel it 
sharply.” 

‘* Nay,” said Misery, ‘‘I fear nothing. Every 
man who is above the fear of Death is beyond 
apy threats. Your menaces have no effect on 
me. I am always ready to start for the next 
world when the Lord shall summon me.” 

‘*Very fine sentiments, Goodman Misery! 
Thou mayest boast, Goodman, of being the first 
in this life who has gotten the better of Death. 
Heaven commands me that, with thy consent, I 
leave thee, to return to thee only on the last day 
of judgment, when I shall have completed my 
great work and man shall be no more. You shall 
see the end, I promise you; so now, without hes- 
itation, allow me to come down, or let me fly 
away. A queen is waiting for me, five hundred 
leagues away.” 

** Ought Lio believe you? Or is it only to be- 
tray me that you speak thus to me?” 

**No, never shalt thou see me again until all 
nature is desolation. The last stroke of m 
scythe shall fall upon thee. ‘The edicts of Death 
are irrevocable. Dost thou hear me, Good- 
man?” 

**Yea, I hear; and I belieye in thy words. 
Come down when it shall please thee.” 

At this Death swept through the air and disap- 
peared from the sight of Misery. The Goodman 
has never heard of Death since, although he has 
often been told of his presence in his neighbor- 
hood, almost next door; so that Misery has lived 
to a wonderful age, and still dwells in rags near 
his pear-tree. And, according to the solemn 
promise of Death, Misery lives till the world 
shall be no more. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue great discovery of certain French chemists 
whereby pure oxygen may be abundantly and cheaply 
obtained, and used in the production of artificial light, 
is likely before long to make quite a revolution in our 
system of lighting streets and public and private 
dwellings. In old times people were moderately con- 
tented with a pitch-pine knot, whose flickering flame 
diffused its uncertain gleams through their rude 
dwellings. But with the onward march of science 
artificial light has grown brighter and brighter, until 
at last this grandest discovery of all has been made, 
which promisés to afford us something more nearly 
approximating the solar light than even the most san- 
guine savant could have thought possible. 

Certain chemicals, when subjected to the action of 
heat, yield immense quantities of pure oxygen, which 
can be collected like other gases in suitable reservoirs ; 
and this new oxygen gas light is produced from a solid 
pencil of compressed magnesia, fixed in a solid sup- 
port, and rendered incandescent by jets of common 
illuminating gas or hydrogen burning with the pure 
oxygen gas. As yet there is room for improvement in 
the mode of burning this gas, which requires a double 
tube; but American inventive genius will speedily 
remedy any defects on that score, and its numerous 
advantages recommend it to general use. Experi- 
ments indicate that this brilliant light will be far more 
economical than ordinary gas. It is many times more 
brilliant than the standard gas-light, with the same 
consumption of coal gas. According to the French 
reports, it excels by sixteen and a half times that pro- 
duced in the city of Paris, and exceeds that of the 
Manhattan Gas Company, consumed in the English 
standard Argand burner, with fifteen holes, and with 
glass chimney seven inches in height, to the same and 
at times to a greater extent. It is more purely white 
than any of the lights ordinarily used; hence must be 
a blending of the various colors in quantity and pro- 
portion, more nearly approaching the sunbeam. All 
the more delicate shades of whatever hue are seen al- 
most as though illuminated by daylight. The light 
burns steadily, and consequently will be a great bless- 
iug to all who are obliged to use the eyes constantly 
by artificial light. Much less heat is thrown out by 
this light than from any of the gas or petroleum 
flames, although it excels them all in brilliancy; con- 
sequently one of the most objectionable features in 
the use of coal gas is in great part removed by this in- 
vention. Ordinary artificial lights injure the atmos- 
phere in two ways: by removing its oxygen, which is 
so essential for and by producing carbonic 
acid gas; but this light supplies its own oxygen, in- 
stead of robbing the air, and yields only a sixteenth 
or eighteenth part of carbonic acid, For out-of-door 
illumination it has the additional advantage that by 
no possibility can it be “blown out.” The chemical 
action is so intense that it can not be extinguished in 
the stormiest weather. The preparation of this oxygen 
differs markedly from the making of coal gas: there 
is no ill odor attending it; and if hydrogen should be 
employed, as proposed by the same ingenious French 
chemists, their method of fabricating it by heating 
fine anthracite coal dust, peat, or other carbonaceous 
substance mingled with hydrate of lime, would fur- 
nish us with means for illuminating and heating, 
without contaminating the atmosphere of our crowd- 
ed cities with the nauseating and unwholesome gases 
with which we are now annoyed. Dr. Doremus, who 
has recently been making various experiments with 
the oxygen gas light, and from whose report we have 
gathered these interesting facts, confidently believes 
that these gases may be commonly employed by cer- 
tain new processes for heating as well as illuminating 











purposes, and that all our culinary operations may be 
performed by their aid alone, 

The “Louisiana Ice Manufacturing Company” is 
said to be doing a good business, and New Oricans 
boasts that it will not hereafter be dependent upon 
Boston for its supply of this very necessary luxury. 
The process is described as being very efmaple, con- 
sisting in using the machinery necessary to bring a 
certain gas which has an affinity for caloric, in con- 
tact with water. It can be made very cheap, less than 
one cent per pound, and melts less rapidly than the 
natural ice. The manufactured ice is opaque, the nat- 
ural ice clear. - 

The operatives in Lowell are decidedly literary in 
their tastes, and manage to read & good deal. Ji is 
stated, on good authority, that there are sold in Lowell 
11,000 weekly periodicals, including 3475 story papers 
and 1663 religious journals. 

The American Agriculturist gives a descriptive list 
of ten or a dozen “ humbugs," warning the credulous 
not to be taken in by them. Many of them are prize- 
drawing associations, into which you pay your money 
but by no means have your choice of premiums. Many 
prizes offered for a sma)! sum of money invested, or a 
certain number of stamps sent by mail, or a subscrip- 
tion to some specified newspaper, turn out in the end 
to be utterly worthless—a miserable, cheap sewing- 
machine, spurious jewelry, or nothing at.all, As a 
general thing people in this age are not benevolent 
enough to give away valuables for nothing, nor even 
for a nominal trifle—they expect to make money in 
some way. So, when somebody advertiees that he will 
give fifty dollars’ worth of some commodity for five 
dollars, every one may rest assured that there is a 
swindle somewhere. 


An Englishman, living near Florence, hag devised 
an ingenious method of keeping cool. His study—so 
it is related—is walled and floored with zinc, and is in 
fact a large tank, filled breast-high with water. A few 
articles of furniture, such as a writing-table, a chair or 
two, and a well-stored book-case raised upon cast-iron 
supporters, and kept fast to their moorings by means 
of screws, complete the arrangements. In this aqua- 
rium the owner passes the hot honrs of the day, re- 
ceiving his friends and writing his letters, with the oc- 
casional variety of a dip beneath the surface, 


An immense bed of solid salt, said to be 500 feet 
thick, has been discovered in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Berlin, Prussia, 

A recent visitor to Lincoln's grave in Springfield 
describes Oak Ridge Cemetery as situated about a 
mile and a half from the city, upon a broken piece 
of land which seems to be naturally adapted for the 
purpose, being a group of beautiful knolls very tastily 
ornamented with walks, shrubbery, and evergreen 
trees. Beside the pathways little rills of clear, cold 
spring-water leap musically down the steep slopes and 
flow away through a beautiful valley into a pleasant 
stream in the distance. The tomb of Abraham Lin- 
coln is situated apon the brow of a beautiful knoll, 
and is a very humble, though not common, structure, 
being walled up in front with plain red brick, marbie- 
lined top, with a marble urn on each side, and the 
door closed with a marble slab, across the top of 
which is cut the immortal name—* Lincoln”, 


The Methodist Home for Aged and Infirm Women 
in Philade)phia has just received a gift of $10,000. A 
gentleman of Chicago has expended $9000 in founding 
a “ Home” for respectable working-women, 

Adelaide Ristori, the great tragédienne, sailed for 
Europe last week, in the steamer Ville de Paris. She 
has not only enjoyed almost unexampled success as 
an artiste, but has won, through her public as well as 
her private life, a large number of warm friends. It 
is stated that she has given three hundred and forty- 
nine representations in the United States, Canada, 
and Cuba; and that in her three most popular charac- 
ters, ‘‘ Elizabeth,” “ Mary Stuart,” and “Marie An- 
toinette," she has appeared ninety, sixty-seven, and 
sixty-two times, respectively. Numerous friends ac- 
companied Madame Ristori to the steamer on the day 
of her departure ; and it is said that on bidding her 
farewell, Manager Grau handed her a card, ou which, 
among other friendly words, was written, ‘Au revoir, 
1870." Ristori smiled on glancing at the card, and 
exclaimed in Italian, ‘‘That will depend upon you, 
and not me.” Therefore this country may again wel- 
come the favorite tragédienne. 


Without pretending to guaranty the statement, we 
quote the following curious production of a fertile 
mind, which is stated to be a verbatim copy of an 
“ Essay on Coal,” delivered in 1868, by an Oxford can- 
didate to the examiners at Cheltenham, England: 
* Coal is a black mineral. The way they produce it is 
this: First they dig a large in the earth. Then 
they cut down a quantity of timber and put it in the 
pit, and cover the whole with peat. Then they burn 
the timber. After it has been burned once it becomes 
charcoal, and out of the charcoal they make oxygen 
gas, with which we light our streets and houses." 

The following anecdote shows how the royal ac- 
count-book in Russia is Kept: One day in 1799 the 
Empress Catherine was sufferiag from a bad cold in 
the head, and her physicians ordered her to rab her 
imperial nose with @ lump of tallow. But ag there 
was no tallow in the they sent into town and 
bought a bit, and the Empress was cured of her cold. 
In 1850 the Emperor Nicholas, turning over careless- 
ly the book of domestic accounts kept by his house 
minister, saw the following: 

“For curing his Majesty of a cold, ‘allow, ten ra- 
bles.” 

As he knew that he had no cold the day before, the 
Emperor suspected a swindle, and, to clear the matter 

he examined carefully from end to end the book 
accounts. What was his amazement to find every 
repeated the same item: “ For curing the cold 
of his Majesty, ten rubles.” He of course demand- 
ed an explanation of this amazing expense, and it 
was found that since the days of the Empress, Cathe- 
rine, or half a century, under three different Emper- 
ors, the house accounts were charged with ten rubles 
daily, the price of tallow meant for imperial noses 
which had no need of them. 

A velocipede mania is prevailing in Paris just now. 
Calls are made in these odd carriages, and fashiona- 
ble ladies exercise with them a couple of hours daily, 
and regard them as exceedingly nice. They are to be 
seen in the streets, on the promenades, and iu the 
parks. 

A country farmer, who recently made a visit to our 
charming Central Park, has been inspired by the sight 
of the pretty rustic bridges, seats, and summer-houses, 
to attempt something of the same sort, on a small. 
scale, upon his own home grounds. He says: ‘‘These 
things cost but little, chiefly labor, which can be per- 
formed at convenient hours, and yet how much of 
beauty, pleasure, and happiness they afford. It pays 
to attend to these seemingly unimportant matters; 
people in the country are becoming more and more 
refined and appreciative of things that are beautiful 
and pleasant to the eye; the useful must concede 
something to the ornamental, and the farmer who 
fails to recognize this principle, and keep up with the 
times in this respect, will neglect an important ele- 
ment of value in the improvement of his place.” 
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Officers of the Society. 





Counetl “hems. 
G. Sickles, Father, Stephen Allen. 


John P. Haff. Peter Embury. 
Lawrence Myers, Adrian Hageman. 
Oliver Drake. Geo. Buckmaster. 
Abraham Stagg. Jonas Humbert. 
Benj. Romaine. w. Mayell, Seribe. 
R. Kip, Sagamore. 1. Cozzens, Wisk. 








THIS Stone ia Laid by Tammany Society or Columbian Order No.1, on the 
f May, 1811, the 2ist Year of its Institution and the tbirty-fifth of 
: in Independence, being the first Stone of a Building rected for preserv- 
ing and strengthening that Patriotic chain which unites its members; and for 
accommodating their Republican Brethren, 


Crarwson Croius, Grand Sachem. |Henry Ratgers. | Augustus Wright. 
W.L. Waldron, 7r, H. Howard, Sec. | Wm, L. Waldron. Mathew L. Davis, 


William Mooney. William Peterson. | William rece. Stephen Alles. 











Building Committee. 


John 8, Hunn. James Warner. 
John r. John Haff [==] 


Jacob Barker. Clarkson Crolius, 
John T. Irving. 


William Simmons, } 
John O. Blenis, 5 Masons. 
George B. Thorp, Carpenter. 
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THE TAMMANY HALL CONVEN- 
TION. 

Te new Tammany Hall was dedicated to 
political purposes on July 4 by the assemblage 
in its main room of the National Democratic 
Convention. Before the delegates entered the 
hall a number of the officers and members of 
the Tammany Society proceeded to formally 


dedicate it, which was done by reading the 
Declaration of Independence, and the delivery 
of a short address by Mayor Horrman. 

We have before given a brief account of the 
Tammany Society and its previous Wigwams 
ind Halls, As supplementary to that account 
we have given on this page engravings of the 


ta’)lets set in the wail of the main hall to com- 
memorate the founding of the Society in 1789, 


and the erection of the present building. 

Our large engraving on pages 456 and 457 
gives a view of the interior of the main hall, as 
it appeared decorated for the accommodation of 
the delegates, and shows the Convention in ses- 





sion. With this a brief account of the building, 


Photographed by Albert Naegeli, 51 Third Avenue, New York. a 


from an architectural point of view, may not be 
uninteresting. 

Tammany Hall cost over $300,000, and the 
ground on which it stands cost $80,000 more. 
All but the main hall and committee rooms are 
to be leased, and $30,000 per annum has been 
refused for the building. 

We can best give New Yorkers an idea of its 
dimensions by saying that it dwarfs the Academy 
of Music which stands by its side. The build- 
ing covers a space of ground 116 feet by 122, is 
three stories high, and the main hall will com- 
fortably accommodate five thousand persons. 

Twenty thousand dollars were expended in 
decorating the hall for the sitting of the late 
Convention. The permanent decorations of the 
building consist for the most part of elaborate 
and finely executed fresco-work, embracing me- 
dallions and figures of Justice, Liberty, Victory, 
and Chief Tammany himself, and the coats of 
arms of the various States. 

The proceedings of the Convention which as- 
sembled in this room on July 4 will be found in 
the appropriate news column. 

















John Kelly. 

George W. McLean. 
Matthew T. Brennan. 
Teaac . 

Emanuel B. Hart. 
John J, Bradley. 


TTenry Vandewater, Treasurer, 
Stephen C. Duryea, Wiskinkie. 





and Peter B. Sweeny. 


The CORNER STONE of this Building was laid JULY 4, 1867, by: 
Joun T. Horrman, Grand Sachem. 
SACHEMS, 


William M. Tweed. 
Edwards Pierrepont. 
Richard B. Connolly. 
Charles G. Cornell. 
James B. Nicholson. 
Nathaniel Jarvis, Jr. 


Seorge W. Roome, Sagamore. 
Wilson Small, Secretary. 


James Watson, Seribe. 
it was Inaugurated JULY 4, 1868, by the Assembling of the 
Natfonal Democratic Convention, 
To nominate Candidates for President and Vice President of the United States. 
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SLEEP. 


Ou, is it Death that comes 
To have a foretaste of _— 
To-night the planets an stars 
Will glimmer through my windo-y-bars, 
But will not shine upon my soul. 


For I shall lie as dead, 

Though yet I am above the ground ; 
All passionless, with scarce a breath, 
With hands of rest and eyes of death, 

I shall be carried swiftly round. 


Or if my life should break 

The idle night with doubtful gleams, 
Through mossy arches will I go, 
Through arches ruinous and low, 

And chase the true and false in dreams. 


Why should I fall asleep? 
When I am still upon my bed, 
The moon will shine, the winds will rise, 
And all around and through the skies 
The light clouds travel o’er my head. 


Oh busy, busy things! 

Ye mock me with your ceaseless life , 
For all the hidden springs will flow, 
And all the blades of grass will grow, 

When I have neither peace nor strife. 


And all the long night through, 
The restless streams will hurry by; 
And round the lands, with endless roar, 
The white waves fall upon the shore, 
And bit by bit devour the dry. 


Even thus, but silently, 
Eternity, thy tide shall flow— 

And side by side with every star 

The long-drawn swell shall bear me far, 
An idle boat with none to row. 


My senses fail with sleep ; 

My heart beats thick; the night is noon 
And faintly through its misty folds 
I hear a drowsy clock that holds 

Its converse with the waning moon. 


Oh, solemn mystery! 

That I should be so closely bound 
With neither terror nor constraint, 
Without a murmur of complaint, 

And lose myself upon such ground! 





THE WILD MAN OF VIENNA. 
A German Tradition. 


First in antiquity, but only first in the list of 
second-class hotels in Murray’s Hand-book, 
stands that of the Wild Man, one of the most 
venerable houses in the Austrian Capital, for we 
find it mentioned in history during the siege of 
Vienna by Mathias Corvinus in the year 1485. 

To this house and to the name it has adopted 
is attached a singular tradition, unmistakably 
German in its details, which we obtained from 
an authentic source, our informant being no oth- 
er than the present owner of the establishment, 
to whom we are indebted for the following nar- 
rative : 

In the year 1444, when Ladislaus, King of 
Hungary, fell at the unfortunate battle of Varna, 
overcome by the countless army of Amurat, which 
entirely routed the Christian forces, there was, 
among the few who escaped the carnage of that 
dreadful day, a lancer, named Georg of the Val- 
ley. This young fellow was of prepossessing ex- 
terior and by no means wanting in courage, but 
it would seem he knew how to mpke use of his 
feet as well as of his hands, for he contrived, aft- 
er the encounter which proved fatal to so many 
his countrymen, to escape unobserved, and to 
gain the neighboring forest, so as, at least for the 
time, to place his life in safety. So far so well, 
but even there his position was a very equivocal 
one; he could not continue in these wild and de- 
serted haunts without ty of starvation, 
and he could not venture beyoftd without risk of 


discovery and A stranger to the local- 
ity, ignorant of , how was he to set 
about finding his out of the intricacies of 


this wilderness, and'what chance had he of reach- 
ing his home even if he met with a fellow-being 
who was not an enemy ? 

No wonder that our hero was preoccupied with 
these embarrassing reflections; and no wonder 
that fi weary, and helpless, almost within 
sight of the gory field strewn with the lifeless 
bodies of his comrades, he should fall a prey to 
all the fatal suggestions of despair. 

Georg sat down beneath a tree, resting his chin 
in his hands, and, staring into vacancy, was giv- 
ing way to the gloomiest thoughts, when a sound 

upon his ear which told him of the approach of 
human footsteps. His first impulse was to wel- 
come any incident that could bring a change in 
his miserable prospects; his second, to appre- 
hend some ambush and to mistrust all 


have passed; but he was counting without his 
host, for, as if he had guessed his the 
stranger, instead of pursuing the path, ab- 
ie cadortunnte reiages hal suscsick, apie 
the unfortunate refugee had Further 
dissimulation he now felt would be worse than 
useless, so putting a bold face on the cireum- 


He might be about fifty years of be and the 


pried Ar ara least of it ; 


over which was thrown a dark 
large enough to envelop his whole person, while a 
broad-brimmed pointed black felt hat shaded his 
features, Ile returned the young man’s bow 





with a smile which was meant to be friendly, but 
scarcely masked the ‘sinister expression of his 


You don't seem to be in a pleasant 
sition, Mr. Soldier?” said he. He who fights 
and runs ig A cgay rest, I dare say ; 
but you see it isn’t enough to run away; the 
— eo mores to do next ?” ie 

ie en ? Stranger, replied 
‘*and that is just what I am considering.” es 

““No doubt you are; and pray what conclu- 
sion has your wisdomship come to?” 

Georg looked up, first because he had no an- 
swer to give; and secondly, because he was mys- 
tified by the tone and language of his new ac- 
quaintance. 

‘*One would think,” he said at length, ‘that 
you had some expedient to offer by your asking 
so many questions.” 

‘* Well done, well done! evasive but shrewd,” 
said he of the cloak; ‘‘and you are not far 
wrong either, for I could offer you more than 


one expedient ; thatis, if you like to hear them.” 


‘‘ Beggars mustn’t be choosers,” said Georg, 
with a sigh. ‘‘*But perhaps you will explain, 
that I may know whether you are not making 
game of a poor devil.” . 

‘You've hit it again, my dear fellow,” said 
the stranger; ‘‘for, as you say, you are a poor, 
miserable devil, while on the other hand J am a 
rich, powerful devil, for to tell you the truth, I 
am the Devil himself. Now don’t start in that 
foolish way, when you can see—for I am sure 
you are a very sensible young man—that I have 
come to you in a friendly spirit, and that you 
have nothing to be afraid of.” 

** Your speech is fair enough, but what are 
your intentions ?” said Georg, who was determ- 
ined to do nothing rashly. 

They depend entirely on yourself. Iam ready, 
if you say the word, not only to insure your safe- 
ty, but to start you with luck and money enough 
to enable you to have a jolly time of it as long as 
you are for this world.” 

Georg felt sorely tempted, and almost forgot 
his apprehensions in the contemplation of this 
brilliant prospective: he hesitated ; and the Dev- 
il, anxious to follow up his advantage, hastened 
to conclude the matter. 

‘¢ Then it’s a bargain?” he said, extending his 
open hand. 

But the action recalled the young man to his 
senses: he mechanically withdrew his own. 

“*There are two parties to a bargain,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘and as yet we have only talked of the 
terms on one side; please to go on and tell me 
what is expected on the other.” 

‘*Oh, dear me!” answered Lucifer, with a shrug 
of indifference, ‘‘a mere nothing; just your sig- 
nature to this little bit of parchment, and you 
will never hear of me again till you have exhaust- 
ed all the enjoyments I mean to bestow on you.” 

‘*T thonght as much,” said Georg, contemptu- 
ously, and in a tone of bitter disappointment ; 
**then you may just go back whence you came, 
for no signature of mine will you ever get, I can 
tell you,” and he turned and went away in a rage. 

‘** Now, now, you hot-headed fellow,” said the 
Devil, who had no mind to let his victim escape, 
**do wait a bit, and don’t give me the trouble of 
running after you this hot day ; listen to reason, 
and see how much more generous I am with you 
than you deserve. I will make you another pro- 
posal rather than leave you in the wretchedness 
in which I found you. I will undertake to be- 
friend you as before suggested, on the simple 
condition that for the next three years you will 
neither wash, nor shave, nor comb, nor cut your 
hair, nor your nails, nor make any alteration in 
your dress. How does that suit you?” 

‘*That is another matter,” said Georg, still 
somewhat reluctant to enter into any compact, 
however plausible : ‘‘ I don’t say I will refuse—” 

** Done!” said the Devil; and he had scarce- 
ly uttered the word when, to Georg’s astonish- 
ment, he found himself at Vienna. Arrived 
there, he had on the skin of a bear, within which 
was a pocket, where he found a purse filled with 
gold pieces, and a note to the effect that'as long 
as he continued to observe the prescribed condi- 
tions it would never be empty, however extrava- 
gantly he might spend. 

It was not long before Georg began to be 
alarmed at his rash bargain. In vain he tried to 
reassure himself with the reflection that his pen- 
ance would be at an end in three years. Three 
years, under such circumstances, began to as- 
sume the proportions of ten, for he soon became 
so frightful an object that he was shunned by all 
decent while the very street-boys would 

t him mud, and then run away, scream- 

‘*'The wild man is after us!” and ultimately 


ceived the object Lucifer had in view. ‘* He 
thought,” said he to himself, ‘‘to degrade me 
until I lost all self-respect, and that then I should 
give myself up to vice, and so become his prey ; 
but I will give him the slip then, and see if I can 
not get some good even out of this malicious 
plot.” 


Acting upon this wise resolution, Georg hunt- 
ed about streets of Vienna till he found a 
modest, unpretending dwelling adjoining a much- 
frequented 


from his 


extraordinary Georg gave excel- 


‘Tent advice to his clients, and as he assumed a 


paternal tone, and charged nothing for consu!ta- 
tions, he was regarded as the oracle of the coun- 
try round. 

At the end of the first half of the third year 
‘* Master Urian”—for so the Devil called him- 
self—appeared unexpectedly, and announced to 
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him the visit of a certain Hans Ponsheimer, who 
had heard of his fame, and was coming from an 
adjoining town named Lugeck to consult him on 
the state of his affairs. 

‘*Now,” said the Devil, ‘‘ I must begin by ob- 
serving, Master Georg, that you have been going 
on lately in a way that doesn’t suit my book at 
all, and if you are determined to slip through my 
fingers, I must contrive to make my profit some 
other way; you will be so good, therefore, as to 
attend to my directions, and to follow them im- 
I ilicitly. ? 

Georg nodded his acquiescence. 

‘What I require of you, then,” continued the 
other, “is this: when this burgher makes his 
appearance you will listen to his story, and when 
he has come to an end, you will tell him that, 
implicated as he is, you can rescue him from his 
difticulties. He will ask you how, and you will 
then say that you can not tell him any thing 
about it until he has promised you one of his 
three daughters—who, I can tell you, are all very 
beautiful—in marriage. They are, however, 
haughty and self-conscious, and knowing nothing 
of their father’s ruin—for he is on the eve of 
bankruptcy—they expect to match with princes ; 
so you may guess the airs they will give them- 
selves when they receive the advances of one so 
repulsive as yourself.” 

A few days after this interview the predicted 
visit took place; Hans Ponsheimer arrived at 
the inn, and without giving himself time to rest 
or eat, went straight to the wise man’s domicile. 
All passed as foretold, except that on Georg’s 
making known his conditions Hans laughed him 
to scorn, and asked him what he took him for, 
to suppose that Ais daughters would ever consent 
to marry such an object as him. 

** My dear Sir,” answered Georg, coolly ; ‘‘I 
only take you for what you are—a ruined man, 
whose credit to-morrow morning will not be worth 
that,” and he snapped his fingers. 

** What!” said the merchant, ‘‘ruined! Hans 
Ponsheimer without credit! When you cease 
to be a bear and become a man I will believe 
that, and not before.” 

‘* More extraordinary things than either have 
happened before now,” said Georg, quietly. 
‘*Are you not expecting in a few days to be 
called upon for a large sum ?” he continued. 

The merchant stared: ‘‘I am, Sir,” said he; 
‘* but how came you to know this ?” 

**'That is my secret,” replied Georg. 

** Still, I do not see how that proves my ruin; 
I have a much larger amount coming in before 
that is due, so that my risk is amply covered.” 

**Oh, my good Sir, that is just where the shoe 
pinches; you think you will receive that sum— 
you are relying upon it; but not one penny of it 
will you ever touch, take my word for it; so if 
you have your credit at heart, you must look out 
for some other means of liquidating your debt.” 

The merchant bounded from his seat, still in- 
credulous. 

**Tt is not, it can not be true; vile miscreant, 
you menace me for the sake of forcing me to 
comply with your designs; but this shall not 
be.” He was interrupted by the arrival of a 
mounted messenger from Lugeck, who desired 
to say a word to him in private, without loss of 
time. 

‘*Your servant may speak before me, Hans 
Ponsheimer,” said Georg, *‘ or if you prefer it I 
will be his spokesman; he is come to announce 
to you the failure of the house we were just speak- 
ing of.” 

The courier stood speechless by, and Pon- 
sheimer, aghast, now turned a deprecating eye 
on the singular being whose sincerity he had so 
rudely called in question. 

‘* Hans Ponsheimer,”said he, ‘‘ we will say no 
more of your rough treatment, more especially 
out of regard for the close relationship in which 
we shall soon stand to each other;” the mer- 
chant shuddered involuntarily ; but this time he 
restrained all expression of his disgust. ‘* I am 
willing to release you from all your embarrass- 
ments, provided I have your word that one of 
your daughters shall be my wife.” 

‘I consent,” said Hans, and he heaved a deep 
sigh; ‘‘you have my word, the word of Hans 
Ponsheimer, till this day as good as his bond.” 

‘* Then,” replied Georg, ‘** I am willing to en- 
ter into partnership with you, and I deposit as 
capital the amount of the debt you have to pay.” 
And he counted out the notes with a readiness 
and a deliberation which took every one by sur- 
prise. Hans, fully sensible of the obligation he 
had received, and relieved of an enormous weight, 
stretched out his hand to shake that of his shaggy 
benefactor; but when he saw ghe long claws at 
the ends of his fingers, the thought of the rash 
promise he had made on behalf of his dainty 
daughters overcame him, and he trembled in 
every limb. However, it was impossible to re- 
tract, and Ponsheimer was obliged to withdraw, 
promising his future son-in-law that his bride 
should be ready in a few days, only requesting a 
reasonable time to prepare her for the change 
that was to take place in her lot. 

Hans went home broken-hearted, and wonder- 
ing how he should ever venture to break the mat- 
ter to his daughters, who, on his approach, came 
out to welcome him back. They were complete- 
ly mystified at his downcast looks, and at last 
coaxed him to tell them the cause of his trouble, 
Hans related his story briefly, but honestly ; he 
disguised nothing, and painted the Wild Man in 
all his hideousness ; then waited anxiously to see 
how they took the information. ‘The two elder 
made very short work of it; they declared that 
nothing should ever induce them to accede to so 


revolting a condition, and fell upon their father | 


with the harshest reproach. The unhappy man 
sat before them in an attitude of mute despond- 
ency. As he raised his eyes they fell on the face 
of his youngest child, and he saw that her eyes 
were filled with tears. She was his Cordelia; 
and unable to witness her father’s distress, she 


-days will, no doubt, be carried out. 


Saati 





rose, and throwing her arms round his neck, 
“*Father, dear,” she said, ‘I will marry the 
Wild Man; my life is yours, I will not forsake 
ou,” . 


Ponsheimer was overcome by this touching 
proof of his child’s generosity and affection. 
**Trudchen,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you have always 
been the joy of my life, and you are my conso- 
lation in this trial ; Heaven, I am convinced, 
will reward you for this sacrifice.” 

But Gertrude closed her father’s lips with a 
kiss, and begged he would have no fears)for 
her, as no happiness the world could give could 
exceed the satisfaction of feeling she had done 


her duty. 
But the merchant was not at ease with him- 
self, and was still on the dilemma 


out of window he saw a magnificent coach drawn 
by six richly-harnessed horses, and attended by 
servants in handsome liveries, approaching his 
house. As soon as it drew up, an elegant cay- 
alier alighted and entered the door. Hans ad- 
vanced to the stairs, but what was his surprise 
to find himself in the embrace of a handsome 
youth, who, in the voice of the Wild Man, called 
him his future father, and begged to see his des- 
tined bride. 

Gertrude’s astonishment and joy may be im- 
agined, but it did not exceed that of her father ; 
while, as for her heartless and unfilial sisters, no 
words could describo their rage and despair. 

Unable to endure the sight of a happiness 
which had been within their reach, and which 
they themselves had refused, they reproached 
their father for deceiving them, and their sis- 
ter for taking advantage of them. Lucifer stood 
by and smiled; his prey awaited him, for that 
very day one of them hung herself, while the 
body of the other was found in the river next 
morning. 

Georg of the Valley lived happily with his gen- 
tle and beautiful wife, and his respectable father- 
in-law. Their names are to be found in a title- 
deed diated 1459, in which the house they occu- 
pied at Lugeck is designated under the name of 
‘The Black Bear. 

On the spot where stood the inn, of which 
Georg inhabited a portion in the days of his dis- 
guise, now stands the imposing hotel, The Wild 
Man, in the middle of the Kiirnthnergasse. 


TUNNELS AND TUNNELING. 


Wir our modern appliances for tunnel-driv- 
ing, works of this kind are only a matter of 
money—the engineering difficulties are more or 
less easily conquered ; but it is a puzzle to mod- 
ern engineers how the ancients, long before gun- 
powder was known, and often with mere bronze 
tools, were able to drive the subways they did 
through solid rock, The longest tunnel of the 
ancient world was that constructed by the Em- 
peror Claudius to draw the waters off the Lake 
Fucinus, now Celano, into the River Liris. ‘This 
work is three miles long, in no place less than 
twenty feet high, and is ventilated with tunnel- 
shafts. Such was the splendid work of the Ro- 
mans that it is still in excellent condition. With- 
out saying a word about Hannibal's notion of 
tunnelmg through the Alps by the solvent pow- 
ers of vinegar, we may jump at once to the 
experience had in. England in works of this 
kind, both for the passage of canals and rail- 
roads. It is calculated that at the present time 
England has ninety miles of railway-tunnels, or 
one mile of tunnel to every hundred and fifty- 
four of open rail. It is generally sup that 
the Box Tunnel is the longest in d; but 
this is an error. The Woodhead Summit Tun- 
nel possesses this honor. Its length is three 
miles and sixteen 
in two hundred, 





and forty yards; the 
line, is six hundred yards; and 
the Box Tumnel is three thousand two hundred 
and twenty-seven yards: so that, instead of be- 
ing the first as regards length, it is the fourth, 
The most noted tunnel, because driven under 
the bed of a great river, is the Thames Tunnel. 
It is only one thousand two hundred feet in 
length, but it was the most expensive work ever 
produced, costing one thousand pounds a yard, 
or two and a half times the cost per yard of 
the great Mont Cenis Tunnel, now in course of 
construction. It is about to be put to some real- 
oo purpose, having been purchased by 

East London Railway, for the purpose of 
bringing together the Northeastern and South- 
eastern ends of London. 


But these tunnels are playthings compared with 
those projected and in . It has been 


of a million of . But what is a few hun- 
dred yards com to a tunnel that shall con- 
nect the shores of England and France? Yet 


such a work has been seriously contemplated by 
several 


and one of these 
Three of 
these engineers propose to carry a road under 
the narrow sea by means of iron tubes, and an- 
other gentleman proposes a tunnel at a great 
Of the former schemes those of Mr. 
Chalmers, an Englishman, and M. de Gammond, 
a Frenchman, are the most startling. Mr. Chal- 
mers suggests the sinking a tube in the Channel, 
in order to keep which gigantic structure moored 
to one spot, he proposes to cover it with an em- 
bankment of stones, one hundred and fifty feet 


well-known engineers, 





wide at the base, and from forty to one hundred 
and twenty feet below the level of low-water. 
In this tube of eighteen miles in length there are 
to be three ventilators, so that passengers are 
romised breathing-holes at every four and a 
miles’ distance. 

This is all very pleasant upon paper, but, we 
fear, rather difficult to pte! my in reality. 
He proposes to build his tube in lengths of four 
hundred feet, and thirty feet in diameter, and to 


join them under water. This is to be done at a 


depth of one hundred feet, and at least at a depth 
of one hundred and fifty feet below high-water- 
mark in a swift tideway, and is to cost only twelve 
millions ; but then it is to repay the company that 
undertakes it by yielding a net revenue of one 
million three hundred thousand pounds annual- 
ly. But Mr. Chalmers is quite mild in his ideas 
with M. de Gammond. This gentle- 
man, in addition to laying down the tube, sug- 
gests a great oceanic station midway in the Chan- 
nel. Here he to have a harbor and ba- 
sins, into which any home-bound ship may enter, 
and discharge her passengers by means of a huge 
shaft three hundred and thirty yards in diameter, 
opening into the tunnel, and giving egress to both 
England and France. This bold undertaking is 
estimated to cost seven million two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. So much for the iron tube scheme. 
Mr. George Remington, on the other hand, says 
that the tunnel should be driven at a depth of 
from ninety to one hundred and thirty feet be- 
low the bed of the Channel, making a total of 
say three hundred feet from the sea level. He 
would cross between cape Grisnez and Dunge- 
ness Point. There are to be three air-shafts of 
one hundred feet in diameter, and the whole he 
estimates to cost six million seven hundred and 
ninety-eight thousand two hundred pounds. 
These tunnels are at present confined to the 
brains of their projectors, but the Great Mont 
Cenis Tunnel is advancing far toward comple- 
tion. It is seven and a half milesinlength. It 
is being made by Italian engineers, at the joint 
expense of Italy and France. This great work 
was commenced on both sides of the mountain 
in 1857, and it was contemplated that it would 
not be finished before the year 1873. At first 
the excavation was made wholly by manual la- 
bor, but now the boring process is performed by 
the most elaborate machinery, driven by com- 
pressed air. ‘The great difficulty to be overcome 
is the badness of the air, which gets worse as the 
mountain is penetrated further. The blasting 
occasions vast accumulations of foul air, which 
hangs in the workings by reason of the gradients 
ascending from the Italian side. However, pure 
air is conveyed by the compressing apparatus in 
sufficient quantities to sustain the workmen. ‘The 
advance is being made from both sides, and the 
embrace will take place four thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight feet above the level of the 
sea, and two thousand feet below the summit of 
the Mont Cenis Railway, which, in seeming de- 
rision of the labors of the human moles below, is 
now climbing the topmost passes of that mount- 
ain. ‘The total cost of this tunnel can not be 
less than six millions of money. In the early 
days of railway construction English engineers 
always tunneled to avoid a very slight gradient ; 
now it is found that engines can go where horses 
can; the new mountain engine, with |< central 
gripping rail, enabling it to climb passes that 
Stephenson would have shuddered to contemplate. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


ESSAY ON HOUSEKEEPING. 

Wuex Adam was turned out of Eden to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow Eve's heaviest pun- 
ishment was going to housekeeping. After being ac- 
customed to — delicious fruit when they listed, 
and never think of break- 


must have been to Adam 
to come home at noon in 


mented over that one ap- 
le feloniously plucked 
the forbidden tree ! 


had no doors to bang— 
kicked the tent over, 
probably, in his wrath 
over undone mutton! 
We ourselves believe Eve 
t “a girl.” This woe-. 
ful punishment must have 
come upon us by way of 
our erring ancestress, 
When we are learned 
enough, we mean to ex- 
pound the often-discuss- j 
ed riddle of “‘who was 
Cain's wife?” by provin 
to our readers that his 
mother kept “help,” and 
that Cain courted her. Of 


granates for pota and 
oranges for apples—boil- 
ed the melons and roast- 


said: “It's r fault 
"By 


ma’am !" to e — an 
Eve wept. 

Then there must have 
been other tears to shed 
when the garment 
came to and but- 
tons—bu' also came 
in —_ the fall—were ab- 
sen 


Mrs, Eve's disobedi- 
ence brought housekeep- 
ing upon the world, and 
all its woe! we are sure 
of that. 


—P—- - 

Morro ror Hatr-prsss- 

rrs— “Cut and Comb 
again.” 
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Tne Horse -Jooxer’s Grocnarny or Enaiaxn.— 
‘Capital, Epsom; chief towns, Newmarket, Ascot, 


and Doncaster ; cipal productions, whi 
and horse socouiresneata hn aeasral’ “oceupetfonn, 
racing and making bets; government, a catled 
the grand stand ; Tacpeit province, the turf.” 

A man in New Orleans walks so slow that his shad- 
ow frequently falls asleep on the sidewalk. 


AN EPITAPH. 
The virtues that were yesterday unknown 
Are found to-day upon the sculptured stone. 
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PAINFUL DISENCHANTMENT, 





No. r. Size of Gaiter imagined by me as about fitting 
loosely) the feet of my adored L-i-s-a when she wore 
No. 2) the long skirt then in vogue, 





No. 3. The actual size discovered when she put on 
(No. 4) the at present worn short dress. 
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A COOL SUGGESTION. 
[For the Warm Weather.) 
Attentive Wife. “DINNER’S READY, CHARLIE ; COME ALONG, THERE'S 
A DEAR, BEFORE IT GETS Hort!” 
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SHEEP-FARMING., 

‘Tre sheep is a civilized being, and will not 
bite,” wrote the school-boy beginning his com- 
i, as the comic legend has it. He was 
not far from the truth, and it may be said that 
the sheep and man are equally capable of, and 

ually improved by, civilization, though the lat- 
ter ungrateful beast will sometimes bite. Some 
of the philosophers and geologists who have 
looked in vain for the sheep among earth’s fossil 
remains, assure us that the sheep and goat were 
created at about the same time with and for the 
express use of man. We know not how this 
may be, but certain it is that the sheep and man- 

| have progressed together in civilization—the 
hecoming more perfect in development and 
: man grew wiser. Sheep formed 
wealih of the patriarchs, and they 
had thousands where the farmer of to-day 

ev; but the superior breed of the modern 
makes them more valuable than twice a thou- 
sand of the goat-like animals of the patriarchal 
In old times they were bred for their milk 

| skins, their flesh not being then thought a 
delicacy. Now ‘spring lamb and peas” are 
served up daily in the season as among the great- 
est delicacies; the skins are used for garments, 
loves, and for various sorts of manufactures ; 
the wool is consumed in the making of fabrics 

‘all wool” is a great recommendation of goods); 
and the animals themselves indirectly affect other 
wide-spread industries of all civilized countries, 
while in some barbarous nations they are used as 
beasts of burden, 

We lose about $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 

nnually in America because we do not keep 

ep enough. We have, probably, more sheep 

stures in each State of the Union than there are 
land, yet we raise only about half as 
, and that so carelessly that we have 
wool for manufactur- 
ing purposes, besides three-fourths of our wool- 
en fabrics from the English, We raise about 
1,000,000 sheep and 80,000,000 pounds of wool, 
f which (and a great deal more which is im- 

d) is manufactured here, while we annually 
buy abroad at least $40,000,000 worth of wool- 
en fabrics. There is a large field, and a large 
demand for sheep in America, and they ean be 
“l at less cost than in England, France, or 
Belgium; but as our manufacturers can not 
compete with the Europeans, either in the style, 
texture, or cheapness of their goods, the induce- 
ment to enter into sheep-fayming in this coun- 
try is not as great as these figures would seem to 
warrant. 

Our sheep-farmers and country readers gener- 
ally will find our engravings on page 461 of in- 
terest in this connection, as illustrative of the 
manner of washing and shearing sheep in vogue 

mong the smail farmers in this country. Early 
in the spring or summer of each year, as soon as 
the weather is warm enough for the sheep to go 
without the warm winter over-coat with which 
bountiful Nature provides them, they are care- 
fully washed, and immediately shorn of their wool 
in the manner illustrated. 
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IMPORTANT FROM WASHINGTON: 
DeraRTMENT OF Starr, 
Wasuineton, May 9th, 1868, 
To Wueeter & WIxson, of New York: 

Sirs, —The Department has received One 
Gold Medal, awarded to your firm on Sewing 
and Button-Hole Machines, at the Paris Uni- 
versal Exposition of 1867. 

Your obedient servant, 
Witiiam H. Sewarp. 
[¢ ‘om. | 





Dr. OLtIveER WENDELL Hoimes recommends 
Wurtcomp’s Astuma Remepy.—[ Com ] 








For Moth Patches, Freckles, and.Tan on the ym 


use Purry's ‘Morn anp Freckxie Lotion." Sol 
every where. Depot 49 Bond Street, New York. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
$15 GET THE BEST. $15 


OROTDE GOLD WATCH CO, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
78 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 

Oroide is a new composition resembling Gold, re- 
tains its color and brilliancy. The OROIDE GOLD 
WATCHES are in hunting cases (Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men's), manufactured at our factory in Switzerland, 
from the best materials, of the most approved styles, 
jeweled, and beautifully finished; are guaranteed re- 
liable TIME-KEEPERS. As to appearance, durabili- 
ty, etc., have never been ourpeanedt very seldom equal- 
ed, by watches of the most rare and costly description. 
Warranted one year. Price $15, payable to Express 
on receipt ofthe Watch. We have concluded to retail 
our celebrated Watches. Unprincipled persons are 

deavoring to replenish their depleted purses by 

nunterfeiting and substituting a spurious for the gen- 
uine Oroide Gold Watch, 


EYE-GLASSES and SPECTACLES, 

; to improve the sight of old and 
young, without the distressing 
effect of frequent changes. 

Binocular Glasses, combining 
extraordinary power, portabill- 
ty, and wide field of observa- 
tion—for Sportsmen, Tourists, 
and Opera, Catalogues sent 
free by enclosing stamp. Inventor, SEMMONS, Op- 
t n, 6693¢ Broadway, New York 





CLOTHING! CLOTHING! CLOTHING! 

Our stock for the present season is of unparalleled 
extent and variety in both MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING. Persons at a distance can obtain per- 
fect-fitting garments from us, with certainty and dis- 
atch, by the aid of OUR NEW RULES OF SELF- 
MEASUREMENT. Rules Price-List sent by 
mail on applicatiou. FREEMAN & BURR, Clothing 
Warehouse, 124 Fulton St., anti 90 Nassau St., N. ¥ 








FRECKLES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 
and all eruptions of the SKIN effectually removed by 
PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION.” 
Renders the SKIN and COMPLEXION 
SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 


This is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseases of the skin, and has been established 25 years. 


For ladies in the nursery it is of great importance. 
For gentlemen after shavingit allays the smarting pain 
and makes the face delightfully cool and pleasant. 


PHALON’S “PAPHIAN SOAP” 


for the toilet, nursery, and bath, delightfally perfumed, 
25 cents per cake. Sold every where. 


md 18) 3485) 0 ON Oe 
A NEW PERFUME F¢ 


i:ANDKERCHIEF 








Ss. T.—1860.—X. 


MRS. PARTINGTON INSULTED.—The White 
Mountains of New Hampshire are evidently a great 
institution—very high, heavy frosts, beautiful view. 
four-dollar dinners. But the practical eye of a certain 
renowned Drake saw those smooth-faced rocks, and 
thereupon adornec and variegated the bridle-path to 
the Tip-top House with his familiar 8S. T.—1860.—X. 
Piantation Brrrers. This raised the ire of the Mrs. 
Partingtons composing the Legislature of the Granite 
State, who got their wise heads together, outlawed 
Dr. Drake, and made it a penal offense to ply the art- 
istic brush on their beloved hills. Verily, the fine arts 
are at a discount in New Hampshire. Query.—Diu 
Drake pay them for this splendid advertisement ? 





MAGNOLIA WATER —A delightful toilet article 
—superior to Cologne, and at half the price. 


T= GRAND DUCHE ngs OF GEROL- 

STEIN, Martha, Norma, , a, ‘Trovatore, 
Crispino e la Comare, Der Freischiitz, Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera, La Somnambula. Each opera arranged for the 
piano-forte, solo complete, with overture, and the 
whole of the music: price 50 cents. All the above in 
BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET, the cheapest col- 
lection of modern music in the world. Sixty books, 
50 cents each. Catalogues of BOOSEY’S cheap musical 
publications free. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway 


SPALDING’S PREPARED 


GLUE 


Mends Toys, Crockery, Wooden-ware, &c., &c. 
Useful in every house. Bottle with Brush, 25 cents. 











ForGAMPAIGN 


MEDALSPINS& BADCES 


RICHARDS&MARKT 
55 MURRAY S 
ai N- Y * ae 


Prices from $3 to $10 per 100. We will send to any 
address, postpaid, One Sample, 25c., Three Samples, 
50c., with Price-List. 

All moneys sent by Post-Office Order at onr risk. 
We guarantee full amount in goods, at lowest rates, 
for all money sent. 





My Wife had an Ulcer 


On her leg 
Thirteen years, 
Caused by varicose veins 
Extending from her ankle to her knee; 
Some places eaten away 
To the bone. 
I have employed 
Over twenty eminent physicians 
At vast expense, 
But all attempts at cure 
Proyed utterly abortiv 
Untii I used WOLCOTT’S PAIN PAINT, / 
Which the doctors told me : 
Was bumbug. 
But, humbug or not, 
It has done the work complete 
In less than one month, 
Removépg the pain 
At first application. 
I kept her leg wet 
With PAIN PAINT constantly 
Till healed. 
I wish we had more humbngs as useful 
As Dr. WOLCOTT’S PAIN PAINT. 
I am well known in this city, 
And any person 
Can make further inquiry 
At 101 West Street, New York, 
At the Hanover House, 
Of which I am proprietor, 
And I think I can satisfy 
All as to the benetit 
Derived by the use of PAIN PAINT. 
May 12, 1868, PETER MINCK. 
i" ILLER’S STRANGER’S GUIDE to the Cities of 
NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, and adjacent places, 





comprising notices of every object of interest to stran- 


vers, including Public Buildings, Churches, Hotels, 
| ol of Amusement, Literary Institutions, etc., with 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. Price $1 25. 

MILLER'S NEW GUIDE to the HUDSON RIVER. 
Tilustrated. By T. Addison Richards, With Map. 
Price $1 25. 


MILLER'S GUIDE to the CENTRAL PARK. ByT. 
Addison Richards. Illustrated. With Map. Price $1 25. 
MILLER’S GUIDE to SARATOGA SBRINGS and 
vicinity. Illustrated. By T. Addison Richards. Price 
¢1. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
JAMES MILLER, Publisher, No. 647 Broadway. 





An Easy Way of Procuring 


what you want.—Horace Warrrs & Co, 481 Broad- 


way, Will dispose of new and second-hand Pianos, 
Melodeons, and Organs, of five first-class makers, and 
take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new 
and second-hand instruments for rent, and rent ap- 
plied if purchased, or for sale at bargains for cash. 





260 RARE RECEIPTS. 


STAFFORD'S METROPOLITAN RECEIPT-BOOK 





for the Million; containing many Secrets, and much } 


valuable information never before made public, in- 
cluding over 100 Receipts now in exclusive use by the 
celebrated Metropolitan Hotel of this city. 
cents; mailed, postage free, to any part of United 
States. Address P, O. Box 247, New York City. 











Price 2 


Lorillard’s Yacht Club Pipe! 


A GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM ! 










ORDERS 
FOR THESE 


ELEGANT PIPES 
ARE PLACED DAILY 


IN THE 


VARIOUS SIZED PACKAGES of LORILLARD'S 
YACHT CLUB SMOKING TOBACCO. 


THE YACHT CLUB SMOKING TOBACCO is made of the best smoking leaf in the world, 
after an original process exclusively our own, whereby ALL POISONOUS NICOTINE IS EXTRACTED. 


It is henceforth unsu 
It is put u 


d in aromatic flavor, anti-nervous effects, and soothing qualities. 
in various sized sacks, in which we PACK DAILY a certain number of orders for 


GENUINE MEERSCHAUM PIPES, beautifully carved, after an origina) and appropriate design, by 
KALDENBERGE & SON, who warrant every pipe the purest material. 
Parties finding orders, by inclosing same to us, indorsed with their full address, will receive their 


pipes by express. 


The Yacht Club Smoking Tobacco is Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 


P, LORILLARD, Nos. 16, 18, and 20 Chambers Street, New York, 





NEW SONGS. 


Kirry MoGer. By Henry Tucker. . . . . .» S5¢. 
Live oy My Heart anp Pay no Rent. . . « 30c. 
Tur Eve tuat Brigurens wuen I Come. - 30c. 
Purine Harp Acatsst THE StREAM. . . . ~ 30¢, 
Arranged for flute or violin, 15c.cach. Music mailed. 

FREDERICK BLUME, 112% Broapway, 
2a door above 25tb St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 





GENTS WANTED for the best “ Lrves of Grant 
and CoLrax" yet issued. Com in One Volume. 
By Hon. E. D. Mansrre.p (widely known as ‘‘ E.D.M.” 
of Cincinnati Gazette, and “ Veteran Observer” of N.Y. 
Times), Two Editions, Enciisn and Greman. Ele- 
gantly illustrated with emblematic Title- Page, Steel 
Portraits, and numerous Maps, Full account of Lives, 
with Republican Platform and Letters of Acceptance. 
Price low, to suit the times. Large profit to Agents. 
For territory west of Indiana, apply to our Western 
Office, R. I. LAMBERT, Supt., P. O. Drawer No. 10, 
Bloomington, Ill. East of Illinois, a ply to 
R. W. CARROLL & Co, Publishers, 
Cincinnati, Ono. 





ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 637 Broadway. 


HEADQUARTERS for Cam- 
paign Books, Engravings, and 
edals. Now Hye the best 
LIFE OF GRANT, by Hon. J. 
T. Heapiey, also, an authen- 
tic LIFE OF COLFAX, with 
a splendid steel Portrait, pub- 
lished under his sanction, and 
given as a premium to eve 
subscriber to the Life of Grant. 
Send $1 for six samples of our 
~ and Engravings. 
E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


HAR?PER’S 
HAND-BOOK FOR EUROPE, 


_- 














HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switz- 
erland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868, and a Map embracing Colored 
Rontes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 
Pembroke Ferringe. Seventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 





HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK, 


—— 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers" By W. Pemproxe Fetemes, Author of 
‘Harper's Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise ang explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages, Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 





Prs.isnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Hanrrr & Brornrzs will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





NORDHOFF’S CAPE COD. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorks, 
Have nearly ready 
NORDHOFF'S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 


Shore: Stories. By Cuartes Norpuorr. 12mo, 
Cloth. 





‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper's | Magazine. 


In the Number for January was commenced “ The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Drvan Mvtock 
Crarx, Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c, 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 
It meets precisely the popular taste, furnishing a 


pleasing and instructing variety of reading for all.— 
Zion's Herald, Boston, 








‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘‘ The Moonstone,” a Novel, by Witk1e CouLins, 
Author of “‘ The Woman in White,” &c. 


The model newspaper of our country.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrer’s Weexkiy form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 








An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion. 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In it is now being published ‘‘ The Household Angel,” 
a Novel, by Frrz Hueu Lepiow. 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtiess become the Queen of American 
newspapers,—Albion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harren’s Macazing, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrver's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrrn’s 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazrnz, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscrrmers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00. 

ez Harrrr’s Pertoprcars will be delivered to 
City Subscribers without extra charge. 


Bound Volumes of the MaGazrnz, each Volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Werxty, each containing the 
Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 00, freight 
paid by the Publishers. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazrne 24 cents Sages for the Werkiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrye, or 20 cents for 
the WrexkLy or Bazan, to pre-pay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Macazine, Werkty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In ordering the Magazine, the Werxty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brortners is prefer- 
Pile to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Trrms ror Apvertisrne ry Harren’s Pertopicas. 
Harper's M ine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, ¢70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 





Prrromrcat Dearers supplied with Harrer’s Werk: 
Ly and Harper's Bazar at Seven Dollare per hundred 
each, 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN ~ 
THA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs, They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Ootone (black), T0c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per tb. 
Mrxep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
pr tb. 
P Ewotses Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 
IupERtat (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 
UncoLorep Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenon Breaxrast AND Dinner Corres, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 85c.; best, 40c. per tb. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; best, 35c. per tb. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 
- We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. Ifthey are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B.— Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 

“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY." 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy 
our name either wholly or in part, as they are 

, Bogus or Lurratrons. 
We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


ess): 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


SECURE HEALTH IN ADVANCE. 


It is as difficult to extinguish a raging fever as a 
raging fire; but you can prevent a conflagration by 
rendering your dwelling fire-proof, and you can pre- 
vent an attack of fever by invigorating and purifying 
your “ house of clay.” 

The ‘outside pressure” upon the constitution and 
the vital powers at this season is tremendous, Every 
pore of the millions which cover the surface of the 
body is a drain upon its substance and its strength. 
To meet this depletion, to keep up the stamina under 
such a constant outflow of dissolving flesh, a tonic 
and invigorant is absolutely necessary, and time, that 
tries all things, has proved that 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS 


impart a degree of strength and resistant power to 
the over-taxed vital forces which is unattainable by 
any Sther known means. The effect of this inestima- 
ble vegetable preparation is to increase the appetite, 
accelerate digestion, tone the secretive organs, give 
firmness to the nerves, purify the blood, cheer the 
spirits, and, by thus rallying all the forces of the body, 
enable it to defy the evervating influence of the heat, 
and pass triumphantly through the trying ordeal of 
the Summer months. As a safeguard against epi- 
detaics, and a preventive of the feebleness, lassitude, 
and prostration, of which so many thousands com- 
plain at this season, it has a national reputation 
founded on twenty-five years of uninterrupted and 
unequaled success. 





ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, netwren AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORK. 
D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 
Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 


ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 





Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as 
long as worn, and as well finished as the best gold ones. These 
watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 
best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 
and well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 
and time. For appearance, durability, and time they have never 
= been equaled by watches costing five times as much. Each one 
warranted by special certificate to nea accurate time. Price $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good for time, as a gold one 
costing $150. Also Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the 
United States by express. Money veed not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are 
delivered by the express. Customers must pay atu the express charges. 
C.B. COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 

sw TO CLUBS.—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 

sz CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation, and the demand for them 
has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them 
to be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that 
we employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide ; consequently these representations are 
false. The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly from us. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From the New York Independent. 

Our readers have probably observed in our paper the advertisement of C. E. Collins & Co.'s Oroide Watches. 
These gentlemen are manufacturing a watch which they claim to have good time-keeping qualities, and in a 
case which is ornamental and durable, an almost exact imitation of gold. We have tried one of the watches, 
and find it a good time-keeper when well regulated. There are a great many persons in all classes of society 
who can not afford to pay a price of $40 or $60 for a first-class silver watch, nor $125 to $175 for a gold one, yet 
would like a handsome-looking watch, keeping fair time. The Oroide Watch appears to suit their cases exactly. 











Mesars. C. E. Collins & Co.: 


ood time, and is of a handsome appearance. 
send me one of the same kind. 


I remain, yours, &c., 
Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: 


Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: 


truly yours, 
Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: 


gentlemen's size, and receive payment on delivery. 


Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: 

Sirs,—I wish you to send me a watch. 
finished, for they will sell well. 
very well. Send by the U.S. Express. 

P.S.—Forward to Ellsworth City, Ks. 
Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: 


Thanking you for your promptness, I remain yours, 
Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: 


icle, 


we remain your most obedient servants, 
Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: 


lain a case as you have, the other one carved. 
xpress. Respectfully yours, 


splendid article. 
Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: 


me, I think I will want more. 


GenTLEMEN,—I have received the watch you sent per the Adams Express, and like it very well. 

I have disposed of it to a friend of mine, and now wish you*to 
I may be able to get some other orders for you ere long. 
direct it to Havre de Grace, Md., as that is the nearest point for me to get it. 


Dear Srms,—I received the Watch to-day, and I am very much pleased with it. 
you advertise. There are five persons who will send for the same watch in a few days. 


GenTLemeNn,— Please send me a half dozen Oroide Watches—small, medium, and latge sizes. 
ou sent on the 30th of November is all sound, and worth four times its cost. 
lease send me samples of your chains, I am going to keep two or three men travelling os time. 

H 


I made quite a spec. on the last watch. 
Several of my friends have received watches from you, and they like them 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


having it registered, to save $1 paying expenses back on the money. 


hio, by M. U. 
P8.—The Ladies’ Watch you sent me was all that I could ask for the money. 


Please send me per express two watches, gents’ size; and if they prove to be as g 


West Bancor, December 3, 1867. 
It keeps 


When you send it, 
Hoping to hear from you soon, 
V. D. Beprorp. 
York, Pa., December 10, 1867. 
It is in reality more than 
Yours respectfully, 
Joseru ZiINKAND. 


Orrice Mezouants’ Unton Express, Stureis, Dec. 4, 1867. 


The watch 
I will sell a great many watches, 
Very 
. Minis0n. 
Greenwoop, Noy. 28, 1867. 


Dear Sizs,—Myself and three others wish you to send four of your Imitation Gold Watches, at $15 each, 
Address Greenwood Farms, Marquette County, Lake Su- 
perior, Michigan, by express to Negone, for Michael Lynch, Michael Connal, John Shehen, and Henry Young 
—all of Greenwood. Your watches stand in great esteem here. Yours, &c., 


Micuarn Lyon. 


Fort Harker, Kansas, Nov. 27, 1867. 
I want this watch well 


Henry A. Leonarp, Bugler, Co. H, 7th U.S. C. 
Savem, Oreeon, December 12, 1867. 


Gents,—I did not reach this place as soon as I expected when I wrote to you from Idaho, but was pleased 
when I arrived yesterday to find that my order was filled, and the watches in the express office. 
watches well, especially the large one. My brother will start for New York soon, and will call and see you. 


I like the 


oun T. CROMWELL. 
La Granoe, Ouro, January 14, 1868, 


Srrs,—I am glad to say that the watch for my friend gave entire satisfaction ; and, as he deals in the art- 
you may expect further orders; and, as we put confidence in you, we will forward the money by mail, 


Hoping you will deal promptly with us, 
James A, Russect, Harrison Corne.i. 
West Newton, January 15, 1868. 


Gents,—Please send me, C. O. D., two of your Oroide Watches, gent’s watch: want one of them most as 
Also two of your two-dollar chains. Send to Lima, Ally Co., 


C. M. Corrin. 
It keeps good time, and is a 
C. M. Corrin. 
Port Henry, N. Y., January 15, 1868. 
ood as the one you sent 
A. Wasson. 





WATCHES, and ROSKOPF'S Parentep PEOPLE'S 


WATCH, cased in Swedish silver. The Improved 
Aluminium Bronze is a metal differing entirely from 
any ever offered to the public. Its qualities and re- 
semblance to Gold are such that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously occupied the attention of 
scientific men, and has not only called forth the eu- 
logiums of the press in co uence of its peculiar 
proportion but has also obtained a Gold Medal at the 
Exposition. The movements are well finished, 
regulated, and as all these goods are manu- 

in my own factory, I am enabled to warrant 

them as excellent time-keepers. Price, from $16 to $22. 

Farther details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent postpaid on demand. 

A full assortment of Chains, aJso Aluminium Bronze 
Cases for Waltham Watches. Goods sent by express, 
C.O.D., with charges. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


SOZODONT 


Perfumes the Breath, 
Beautifies and Preserves the Teeth. 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 








* pareroanoary ; or, the Science of Expression” 
in the Human Face, Voice, Walk, Action, with 
other signs of Character, and ‘‘ How to Read Them.” 
If one may sometimes detect a rogue or an impostor 
without the rules of science, he can do so much more 
certainly with reliable rules, such as are taught in the 
PuRENOLOGIOAL JovURNAL. Only $3 a year, or 30 cts. a 
number. In clubs of 10, from July to January, on trial, 
for $10. Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


MECHANICS’ TOOL BOOK. 
WITH PRACTICAL RULES AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THE USE OF MACHINISTS, IRON-WORK- 
ERS, AND OTHERS. By W. B. Harrison, Asso- 
ciate Editor of the American Artisan. Illustrated 
with 44 En yy 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, No. 192 Broadway. 
«". Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 








peru instantly when STAFFORD'S IRON AND 
SULPHUR Powpers are used; clear the blood of all 
taint of ‘‘ Scrofula,” Diseases of the Skin, Salt-Rheum, 
Sores, and Tumors; regulate the bowels, and cures 
Dyspepsia ; leaves the Complexion Clear and White. 
“Tron and Sulphur Powders” are agreeable to the 
taste, and have never failed to cure. Sold by respect- 
able Druggists. Will mail you, free, one package (12) 
——— on receipt of $1: three packages, $2 50. Ad- 
ress HALL & RUCKEL, Wholesale Druggists, 





218 Greenwich St., New York. 











Whittier’s Barefoot Boy, 


L. Prane & Co. have now poaty the fourth edition 
of Eastman Johnson's poetical illustration of Whit- 
tier’s famous poem of “THE BAREFOOT BOY ;” 
one of the most charming genre pictures ever painted 
in this count The first three editions of this chro- 
mo were sold in advance of publication. 

THE PORT, John G. Whittier, says of our chromo: 
“Your admirable chromo of ‘The Barefoot Boy,’.... 
is a cuaRmine illustration of my little poem, arid in 
EVERY WAY SATISFACTORY as a work of art.” 

THE PAINTER, Eastman Johnson, writes of our 
chromo: “It strikes me as being one af the best chro- 
mo-lithographs I have ever seen." 

Sold at all Art Stores, or sent by express, free of 
charge, to any address in the United States, East of 
the Mississippi, on receipt of | a 
Size 9% x 18. *rice....Five Douians. 
L. PRANG & CO., Art Publishers, Boston. 

ARTLETT MACHINE and NEEDLE DEPOT, 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines. 
ARTLETT’S Reversible Sewing Machines are the 
lowest-priced reliable Machines. Examine different 
styles, or send stamp for circular to Depot, 569 Broad’y. 


HE LITTLE JOKER—Full of Fun—and an ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH, beautifully Colored, will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, by 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 











“T was Lean, and I became Stout.” 
Containing Practical Directions as to Food, Exer- 
cise, Bathing, Sleep, Stimulants, Indulgences, &c., to 
INSURE SUCCESS in every case. Second Thousand 
just published. 
Published by A. WILLIAMS & CO., Boston. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





AWweidle Renadds..| 








Fox Marine Croturnea, &c.: Single, 50 cts.; 8 for 
$1; per doz., $2 75; per gross, $28. 

For Weitine on Woon: Single, 60 cts. ; two for $1; 
per doz., $4. 

Sent, freight prepaid, on receipt of price. 
**More convenient than ink."—Amer. Agriculturist, 
“Invaluable for marking linen."—Chicago Tribune. 
Manvuractcrep anp So_p sy tHe INDELIBLE 

PENCIL CO., Nortuamprton, Mass. 
82 Sold by Stationers and Dealers every where. 








FALL RIVER AND NEWPORT LINE 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


Steamboats NEWPORT and OLD COLONY alter- 
nate daily (Sundays excepted), leaving New York from 
Pier 28, N.R., at 5 P.M. ave Newport, on O.p Cot- 
ONY AND Newport Rattway, at 4 A.M. (due in Boston 
6.10, in time for Eastern and Northern connections) ; 
or breakfast on board at 7 A.M., leave at 7.45 A.M., 
and arrive in Boston at early business hours. Return- 
ing Trains leave O.p Cotony anp Newrort Rattway 
Deror, corner of Kneeland and South Streets, at 4.30 
and 5.30 P.M. This is the only direct route for Newport, 
Fall River, Tawnton, New Bedford, Martha's Vineyard, 
Middleboro’, the Bridgewaters, Plymouth, and all towns on 
Cape Cod and Nantucket. Fares always as low as on 
any other line. For particulars inquire of the agents, 

E. LITTLEFIELD, 72 Broadway, New York, 
W.H. BULLOCK, Supt. 0. C. & N. R. R., Boston. 

New York, July 4, 1868. 

8000 AGENTS wanted to sell 10 NEW INVEN- 
TIONS, of great value to families ; all pay great profits 
to agents. Send 4 stamps and get two books and sam- 
ple, gratis, postpaid. Eraram Brown, Lowell, Muss. 








660 MILES 


Or THE 


Union Pacific 
RAILROAD 


Are.now finished and in active operation. One bund- 
red and twenty miles have been built in the last three 
months, More than twenty thousand men are em- 
ployed, and this average of forty miles per month will 
be continued thronghout the season, making NINE 
HUNDRED COMPLETED MILES by January Ist, 
and it is now probable that the ENTIRE GRAND 
LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILL BE OPEN FOR 
BUSINESS IN 1869. 

No other first-class railroad in the world has been 
built and equipped so rapidly as the Union Pacific, 
which runs west from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


The United States Government makes of this rail- 
road a GREAT NATIONAL WORK, and aids its con- 
struction by very liberal grants of money and of lands. 
To further insure the speedy completion of the Road, 
the Company are authorized to issue their own 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


having thirty years to run, and having interest cou- 
pons payable semi-annually at the rate of six per cent. 
in gold, The principal, as well as intcrest, is made 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. 


The Mortgage Bonds of nearly a!) other railroads 
in this country are payable, principal and interest, in 
currency; and it is asserted, without fear of contra- 
diction, that no other railroad company in the world, 
building so great an extent of road, issues bonds of 
equal value with the First Mortgage Bonds now of- 
fered for sale by the Union Pacific Railroad Company 

The price of these Bonds is now 102 and accrued 
interest from July 1, in currency. The Company be- 
lieve that at this price their Bonds are the 


Safest and Most Profitable Investment 


in the market, and they confidently expect that they 
will shortly command a higher premium than any 
similar security. The Company reserve the right to 
advance the price at any time, and will not fill any 
orders or receive any subscriptions on which the mon- 
ey has not been actually paid at the Company's office 
before the time of such advance. Subscriptions will 
be received in New York 
AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICE, 
No. 20 NASSAU STREET, 
And by JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Banxens, 
No. 59 WALL STREET. 
And by the Company's advertised agents throughout 
the United States. 


Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds 
par in New York, and the Bonds will be sent free of 
charge by return express. Parties subscribing through 
local agents, will look to them for their safe delivery. 


A PAMPHLET anp MAP FOR 1868 has just been 
published by the Company, giving fuller information 
than is possible in an advertisement, respecting the 
Progress of the Work, the Resources of the Country 
traversed by the Road, the Means for Construction, 
and the Value of the Bonds, which will be sent free 
on application at the Company's offices or to any of 
the advertised agents. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 
Jury 2, 1868, New York. 


¢ 39 - A MONTH, AND EXPENSES. 2 New 
Articles. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


STAFFORD’S 


“Olive Tar,” 


Expressed from the Juices of the Olive and Pine, 


Cures BLEEDING AT THE LUNGS; 

Cures CONSUMPTION ; 

Cures CATARRH ; 

Cures BRONCHITIS; 

Cures QUINSY AND LOSS OF VOICE; 

Cures SORE THROAT; 

Cures RHEUMATISM ; 

Cures SCALDS AND BURNS; 

Cures ASTHMA 

“OLIVE TAR” RELIEVES AND CURES ALL 

PAIN FROM WHATEVER CAUSE. 


Sold by Druggists ; 50 cts. per Bottle, Large Cans $2. 


Imitation Ivory Goods. 


Great Improvements made: 8 New Patents received. 
MARTINGALE RINGS, $18 and $20 single gross. 
SHEET BUTTONS, red, white, blue, $4 per gross 
BILLIARD BALLS, $9 and $16 per set. 
CHECKS, $8, $10, and $12 per 100. 
Also a great variety of Ivory, Pearl, and Gilt Sleeve 
Buttons, $18 to $150 per gross pair. 
WM. M. WELLING, 571 Broadway, New York. 





CAMPAIGN 


Badges and Medals. 
FIFTY DIFFERENT STYLES 


of EL } CAMPAIGN BADGES, MEDALS, and 
PINS how ready. AGENTS WANTED EVERY 
WHERE~—and now is the time to make money. As- 
sorted lot, as samples, sent post-paid on receipt of $2 
a dozen. ss 

Also, The People's Edition, Lives of GRANT and 
COLFAX. Price 25 cents. 

Also, GRANT AND COLFAX SONGSTER. Sent 
free on receipt of price, 15 cents. 

Also, all the novelties and every thing in the cam- 
paign line. 

For the RIGHT GOODS at the RIGHT PRICES, 
send to Headquarters. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


Address 
B. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, and Manufacturer of Campaign Goods, 
98 Spring Street (under St. Nicholas Hotel), New York. 
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DURING BAG a ene, | P* respectable Art Stores, - Catalogues malied sy 
BLUEING BAG. A ectl respectable res. Catalogues mailed rere 
soluble Indigo fees a to | > L. PRANG s CO., Boston. 
all othersin Sconomy convep- — 
ience. Each Bag in a neat Box. 
Price 10 and 20 cts. Sold by all F eCAMPAIG 


remy ey yt 
C. T. Rayno & Co.,) 106 & 1°8 
Iton St., New York. 





! 
NS& BADCE 











| 1841. 
Celebrated DIAMOND HAMS, 


Cincinnati. Sold by leading Grocers in chief cities. Price 50 cts.—by mail 60 cts. All Druggists sell it. 
READ & ROUNDEY, Cor. Beaver and New Sts., N.Y. 














TEREOPTICONS, MAGIC LANTERNS, and Dis- 
solving View Apparatus, with the improved Cal- 
cium Light, and several thousand artistically-colored 
Photographic Views on Glass, illustrating Art, Science, 
History, Travels, &c., &c. Priced and illustrated Cat- 
alogue free on ‘application. T. H. McALLISTER, 
Optician, No. 49 Nassau Street, New York. 


TARRANT'S 
SELTZER APERIENT 


Every Man his own Mineral Spa.—Each invalid can 
not go to Germany to drink the Seltzer Water, but he 
can carry a portable Seltzer Spa with him wherever he 

oes, in the shape bottle of Tarrant’s SertzER 

PERIENT, and profiuce the effervescent duplicate of 
a glass of the original fluid in two minutes. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 














IN FOUR (QUADRUPLE), 
FIVE (QUINTUPLE), and 
EIGHT (OCTUPLE) ROWS, 





TRADE-MARK. For making and trimming = 
Ladies’ and Children’s | fj PRINCE & cos. 
Wear. | IMtba-)) Galem-) tc? ak 


WARRANTED TO WASH 
and retain its original AND MELODEONS. 


ey BEAUTY AND FULLNESS. | JMUMMARIDIUR RG RTT) C eT use| 


For Sale by the Fancy and Dry Goods Houses 
throughout the country. 





—_——— WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 








8. DAVIS, JR.'S WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’'S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. [Skin. 


WHEATON'S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the 





WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, Proprietors. 





B. T. BABBITT’S ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE 





\ 






4 lb. Best Superfine Tea..... 80 75 
3 lbs. Pure ** Lion Coffee’... 1 50 
1 lb. Yeast Powder........... 75 


8 lbs. Labor -Saving Union 


SOAP... cccccececcserseesovesecs 96 
1 lb. Pure Saleratus.......... 16 
: Bees Bites 
1 lb. Pure Potash........ somes 22 f on 
] 
1 Paper ‘‘Soap Powder”... 16 pWads 
. mt 
alain Mh : . 
4 Cakes Best Toilet Soap... 50 Hl 
R5 00 


PUT UP IN CASES TO MEET THE WANTS OF FAMILIES. 


1 Ib?Superfine Tea............91 50 
4 Ibs. Pure ‘‘ Lion Coffee”... 2 00 
21bs. BestGranulatedSugar 36 
1 Ib. Best a ass 13 
2 Ibs. Yeast Powder........... 1 50 
20 lbs. Labor-Saving Union 
BOG. ccocercssccsocecee ecocee 3 40 
2 Ibs. Pure Saleratus......... 30 
2 Ibs. Pure Potash............ 44 
3 Papers ‘‘Soap Powder”.. 45 


8 Cakes Best Toilet Soap... 1 00 





$10 08 


If you can not obtain the Goods of your Grocer, send your Orders direct to the Factory, and the Case will be forwarded by Express to any part of the United 
States. Any person ordering TEN CASES will receive A PREMIUM OF ONE EXTRA CASE. Express Charges to be Paid by the Purchaser. 


B. T. Babbitt’s Lion Coffee. 


This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed hermetically in cans containing ONE POUND; all the Aroma 


and delicacy of flavor are thereby preserved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance. Every family 
should use it, as it is from fifteen to twenty per cent. stronger than other pure coffee. It is packed in cases of 
Tin, Twenty-rovr, Forty, and Stxty Pounps, Price FIFTY CENTS per i}. One Can in every Twenty-four- 


pound Case, two Cans in every Forty-pound Case, and three Cans in every Sixty-pound Case, contain a ONE 
DOLLAR GREENBACK. 


Use B, T, Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, or Ready Soap Maker. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and superior to any other saponifier or ley in the 
market. Put up in Cans of One pound, Two pounds, Three pounds, Six pounds, and Twelve pounds, with 
full directions in English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make Fifteen Gal- 
lons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in the market. 


B. T. Babbitt’s Labor-Saving Union Soap. 


B. T. BABBITT has for a long time been experimenting, and has now produced an article of Soap that is 
composed of the best washing material, and at the same time will not ror or injure the clothes in the least 
possible degree. He *tamps his name on each bar, and guarantees that the Soap will not injure the most 
delicate fabric, while it will be found to be the most pleasant washing Soap ever offered in market. It is 
made from o.ran and pure material, contains no adulterations of any kind, and is especially adapted for 
wooleus, which will not shrink after being washed with this Soap. Ask for B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP, and 
take no other. Each bar is wrapped in a Circular containing full directions for use, printed in English and 
German. One pound of this Soap is equal to three pounds of ordinary Family Soap. Directions sent in each 
B for aking One Pound of the above Soap into Three Gallons of handsome Soft Soap. It will remove Paint, 
G e, Tar, and Stains of all kinds, It will not injure the fabric: on the contrary, it preserves it. It will 
wash in hard or salt water, But little labor is required where this Soap is used. Machinists and Printers 
will find this Soap SUPERIOR TO ANY THING IN THE MARKET. 


wa” FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


B, T, BABBITT, Manufacturer, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 47, 68, 69, '70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and 43 and 44 
West Street, New York. 





WASHING WITHOUT LABOR !—Something New! 


B. T. Babbitt’s celebrated SOAP POWDER 


Warranted to remove DIRT and STAINS of every kind, leaving 
the Linen perfectly CLEAN AND WHITE. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 

To each six quarts of cold water required to cover the clothes, add two tablespoonfu.s of this SOAP 
POWDER, first dissolved in two quarts of boiling water, mix this thoroughly with the cold water, put 
in the clothes and let them soak over night. Then rub the dirt streaks, and give them a thorough rinsing 
in the pounding-barrel or other vessel. Next put them in the boiler with clean water, add a little of the 
Powder, and after boiling for a short time all dirt and stains will be removed, leaving the clothes 


EXCEEDINGLY WHITE. 
Now rinse and blue as usual. The same water will answer a second time, if the clothes are not very dirty ; 
it will likewise be found excellent for washing floors and any painted work. IF THE CLOTHES HAVE 
NOT BEEN SOAKED OVER NIGHT, they can be made perfectly clean by using A LITTLE MORE OF THE 
Powper when boiling, or by boiling in two waters. 


THIS POWDER IS WARRANTED 


Not to Rot or Injure the Clothes. 


It leaves no unpleasant odor, Renpers Bueacurne Unnecessary, Dispensers witn Russrne, except for arti- 
cles specially soiled, while the cost of the material for doing THE WASHING OF TEN PERSONS WILL 
NOT EXCEED TWO CENTS. 

ONE PAPER OF THIS POWDER will make Twelve Quarts of best FAMILY SOFT SOAP. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE.—Mix together six — of water and one paper of the Powder, and let them 
boil about two minutes; then add six quarts of cold water, stir them intimately together, and set the vessel 
away in a cool place where it will not freeze; when cold, you will have a very thick and nice white soap. 
This soap will wash well, and will not EAT the hands like other soft soap, nor ROT the clothes. By — 
the Powder into six quarts of soap, it can be used with Hard or Sea Water. The Soft Soap.is best adapte 

for washing Calico and Woolen Goods. TO PREVENT DISAPPOINTMENT OR IMPOSITION, be sure 


and get 
B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale Every where. IPf your Grocer does not keep it, and will not get it for you, send 
your Orders direct to the Factory. 
B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 
Washington Street, and 43 and 44 West Street, New York. 





